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JUDITH BENSADDI; 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STUDENT’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VISITS TO 
THE HOUSE MOUNTAIN. 


To make my description more intelligible, I 
shall begin with a general sketch of the Allegha- 
nian region of Virginia. 

The Alleghany mountains consist of parallel 
ridges, casting off short spurs and sometimes long 
branches, that vary from the general direction; 
but they always embrace rich valleys watered by 
clear ‘streams, that either murmur over pebbly 
beds or dash over rough rocks. ‘To find their 
mother ocean, they had to break their way through 
the ridges that run between them and the sea 
coast. Some of them as the Powhatan or James 
river, have made several breaches through suc- 
cessive ridges, two thousand feet, more or less, 
in height. 

The line of continued mountain nearest the 
sea is the Blue Ridge, which beginning in Penn- 
sylvania about the Susquehanna, increases in 
height, ruggedness and diversity of form, until it 
stretches its vast length into the Carolinas, where, 
being joined by the chief Alleghany. it becomes 
the great father mountain of the system, the huge, 
wild, prolific source of a thousand rivers, that 
gather themselves together in the deep valleys, 
and with their several aggregations of water run 
brawling and working their ways out in every 
direction, to seek the common source and de- 
pository of all sublunary waters. 

Between the Blue Ridge and the North Moun- 
tain, lies the Great Valley, my native land, “the 
loveliest land on the face of the earth.” (Here 
I detected a smile, instantly suppressed, on the 
faces of my auditors; but not a smile of con- 
tempt, I was sure.) 

The Valley is full twenty miles wide near the 
Potomac, but narrows to twelve miles in Rock- 
bridge; where it is infinitely diversified with 
mountain hill, knoll, slope, vale, dell, ravine, cliff, 
rift, with every other modification of surface that 
is named, and that is not named, except plains 
and lakes, whereof we have none; but we have 


crowned hills, and “ giving drink to every beast 
of the field.” 

Westward of the Great Valley, for many miles. 
the country is composed altogether of high moun- 
tains with narrow vales between. But here, and 
further west, fountains of health flow; a hun- 
dred mineral springs of different qualities, with 
a pure atmosphere, delightful summer weather, 
shady forests, beauty in the vale and sublimity in 
the mountain; all combine to invite the invalid 
for health, and all for pleasure, who love either 
the charms of nature or the social enjoyments of 
a watering place. But enough of introduction. 
Now for the House Mountain. 


This short isolated mountain is a conspicuous 
object in the picturesque landscape of Rock- 
bridge. It stands about six miles west of Lex- 
ington, from whose inhabitants it hides the set- 
ting sun, and not unfrequently turns the summer 
showers, that usually come with the west wind. 
Being separated by deep vales from the North 
Mountain, and more lofty, it stands like an island 
of the air, with its huge body and sharp angles 
to cut the current of the winds asunder. Clouds 
are often driven against it. cloven in the midst, 
and carried streaming on to the right and left, 
with a space of blue sky between, similar in form 
to the evening shadow of the mountain, when the 
light of departing day is in like manner cloven. 
Sometimes, however, a division of the cloud, 
after passing the town, will come bounding back 
in a current of air reflected from another moun- 
tain. It is not unusual to see a cloud move 
across the Great Valley in Rockbridge, shedding 
its contents by the way—strike the Blue Ridge— 
whirl about, and pursue another course until it 
is exhausted. The traveller, after the shower is 
passed, and the clear sunshine has induced him 
to put away his cloak and umbrella, is surprised 
by the sudden return of the rain, from the same 
quarter towards which he had seen it pass away. 

What is called the House Mountain, consists 
in fact of two oblong parallel mountains, con- 
nected about midway of their height, and rising 
upwards of 1500 feet above the surrounding 
country. The summit ridges are each about a 
mile long and resemble the roof of a house; the 
ends terminate in abrupt precipices, and all 
around huge buttresses, with their bases spread 
far out into the country, rise up against the 
sides and taper to points which terminate some 





clear limestone springs, gushing from forest- 
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hundreds of feet below the summit. These 
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buttresses, or spurs of the mountain, are separa-|ped in devouring fire. Whilst we gazed anx- 
ted by vales which run up between them. iously at the fiery object, it rose higher every 

The students of our college make parties every | moment, and inrising seemed now to grow less at 
summer, to visit this mountain for the sake of | the lower extremity, until finally itresembled the 
the prospect. They set out in clear weather and last flicker of a dying lamp-flame; and then it 
spend the night on the mountain, that they may ‘stood forth, to our joyful surprise—the moon, 
enjoy the morning beauties of the scene, which half in the wane, reddened and magnified by the 
are by far the most interesting. Now the ladies | misty air, beyond what we had ever seen. Its 
too have begun to adventure on this romantie | light afforded us an obscure perception of the most 
enterprise. Last summer I had a delightfulride | prominent objects in the landscape. Shadowy 








by moonlight with a party of them and their 
male friends. We pattered along, while the 
whole country was hushed inv sleep,—through 
woods, by meadow sides, over hills, and up a 
vale that led to our object. The vale was at 
first broad, and spread open its fields to catch 


masses of mountains darkened the sight in vari- 
ous directions, and spots of dusky white, glim- 
mering here and there, indicated fields and houses. 
We perceived just enough to make us eager fora 
more distinct view; but when the morning came, 
' the cloudy confusion of the atmosphere concealed 








the flood of moon-beams; then it contracted | every thing; and a rain succeeding, put us quickly 
itself, swelled up its dark rocky sides, and en- | to scampering down the mountain, and sent us 
tered the mountain between two of the buttress- | home as dirty as pigs, and as wet as drowned rats; 
es ; it terminated high up against the steeprocky|and with the wings of our fancies completely 
side of the summit ridge. Here we had to dis-|bedrenched and bedraggled into the bargain. 
mount. We tied our horses in the forest, and| We were cured of scene-hunting and gypsying 
taking to our feet on ground piebald with moon-|in the wild mountains for that season. But by 
shine and shadows, we began to scale the rocky | the next summer my spirit was revived, and | 
steep; clambering over stony fragments and | longed for another excursion to the great obser- 
trunks of fallen trees, catching hold on bush and vatory that was daily standing aloft with its rocky 
jutting rock; now working our laborious way ; | solitudes in the back ground of our landscape, 
then stopping to recover breath for another effort; ! and stimulating the spirit of the students to try 
till we succeeded in mounting the summit and| what romantic incidents and wide prospects a 
taking our stations, some on projecting top-rocks, | night's lodging on its high eminence might yield. 





and the more hardy on branches of storm-bat-| So one fair midsummer’s day we set off, a 
tered trees; before the sun, whose rising we aimed | dozen of us, full of high enterprise, and laden 
to see, had surmounted the piny top of the Blue | with whatever might be necessary for use and 
Ridge. He soon rose; but in a haze, shorn of comfort. This time we lodged on the erial sum- 
half his beams; and therefore with much less| mit of the mountain, where we built a fire of 


worshipful glory, than when he ascends his moun- 
tain throne, full-robed, amidst the pure blue of the 
ether, when no earth-born vapor sullies its trans- 
parency. 

My first trip, some years ago, was with a party 
of students only. Then we were disappointed 
in our hopes by a sudden clouding up of the at- 


logs, that illuminated the rocks and trees about 
our wild encampment, and blazed like a beacon- 
fire before the eyes of nearly all Rockbridge. 
We prepared our coffee, drew forth our bread 
and cheese, and ate our supper merrily; and for 
hours we made those gray rocks hear, what per- 
haps they had never heard before, the jests and 





mosphere, before we reached the place; and we| quips and shouts and laughter of a dozen col- 
should have made an unprofitable trip, had not (lege youngsters, let loose and exulting in the wild 
an unexpected scene afforded us a partial reward | freedom of nature. 

for the toils of the ascent. We lodged like In-| This time the weather proved eminently fa- 
dian hunters, not far from the summit; where an| vorable. We slept two or three hours and rose 
overhanging rock affords shelter, and a spring| before the dawn, that we might watch for the 
trickling through a crevice supplies drink to the/| opening of the scene. Our fire had sunk to em- 
weary climber. After we had slept awhile, one| bers; the desolation and death-like stillness of 
of the company startled us with the ery of fire.|our situation were impressive. The heavens 
We saw with surprise, in the direction of the| above were perfectly serene; the stars looked 
Blue Ridge, a conflagration that cast a lurid glare | down upon us with all their eyes, from mansions 
through the hazy atmosphere. The flame rose|of the purest blue; but the lower world was en- 
and spread every moment, tapering upwards to| veloped in a dense fog. We seemed to have 
a point and bending before the night-breeze. At| been separated from the society of the living on 
first, we conjectured that a great barn was in| the face of the earth, and to have ascended to 
flames, aud then that the beautiful village of| another sphere, where we held communion only 
Lexington was, as it had been once before, wrap-! with the sileut orbs and the blue ether that drew 
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our spirits into their heavenly fields. The mer- 
riment of the evening was changed into sober 
thoughtfulness. We spoke little, and that with 
a low voice; and each one seemed disposed to 
retire from his fellows, that he might give his 
mind to contemplation. Such at least was my 
case. I withdrew to a naked rock that crowned 
a precipice, and turning my face to the east, 
waited for the sun, if not with the idolatrous de- 
votion, yet with the deep seriousness of the Per- 
sian fire-worshippers. 

Presently the dawn began to show, at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles, the dim and wavering out- 
line of the Blue Ridge in the eastern horizon. 
When the morning light had opened the pros- 
pect more distinctly, the level surface of the mist 
which covered the valley became apparent, and 
the mountain tops that rose through it in almost 
every direction, looked like islands in a white, 
silent and placid ocean. I gazed with delighted 
imagination over this novel and fairy scene, so 
full of sublimity in itself, and from the sober twi- 
light in which it appeared. so much like the cre- 
ation of fancy in the visions of adream. The 
trees and rocks of the nearest islands began to 
develope their forms; more distant islands were 
disclosed to view, various in size and shape, and 
variously grouped; but all were wild, desolate 
aud still. I felt as if placed in a vast solitude, 
with lands and seas around me, hitherto undis- 
covered by man. 

Whilst I looked with increasing admiration 
over the twilight scene, and was endeavoring to 
stretch my vision into the dusky regions far away, 
my attention was suddenly attracted by sparks 
of dazzling brilliancy, shooting through the pines 
on the Blue Ridge. In the olden time, when 
Jupiter’s thunderbolts were forged in the caverns 
of Aitna, never did such glittering scintillations 
fly from beneath the giant forge hammers of the 
Cyclops. It was the sun darting his topmost 
rays over the mountain, and dispersing their 
sparkling threads through the pure serene of the 
atmosphere. 

Very soon the fancied isles around me caught 
the splendid hue of the luminary, and shone on 
their eastern sides like burnished gold. In the 
west where they were most thickly strewn over 
the white sea of mist, and where their bright 
sides alone appeared, I could fancy that they were 
the islands of the happy, (so famous in ancient 
story,) where the spirits of the good reposed in 
the balmy light of eternal spring. But the pleas- 
ing illusion was soon dissipated. The surface 
of the mist, hitherto lying still, became agitated 
like a boiling caldron. Every where light clouds 
arose from it and melted away. ‘Then the lower 
hills of the country began to show their tops, as 


After the sun had displayed his full orb of living 
fire, the vapory commotion increased, and in a 
little while the features of the low country began 
to be unveiled. The first audible sound from 
the living world, the barking of a farmer's dog, 
arose from a vale beneath, and completely broke 
the enchantment of the twilight scene. When 
the sun was an hour high, the fog only marked 
the deep and curvilinear beds of the river. 

The prospect of the country around, now yield- 
ed a pleasure, not inferior in degree, though it 
differed in kind, from that which I had enjoyed 
in beholding a scene, rare and beautiful in itself 
and embellished by mist and twilight with the 
visionary charms of acreative fancy. ‘The coun- 
try appeared beneath and around me to the 
utmost extent of vision. On the diversified sur- 
face of the Great Valley, a thousand farms in 
every variety of situation were distinctly visible 
—some in the low vales, where winding streams 
had begun to shine in the glancing sunlight— 
some presented their yellow harvest fields among 
the green woods and wavy slopes of hills—and 
here and there, others were perched aloft among 
the primeval forests and antediluvian rocks of 
the mountains. In the northeast, the less hilly 
country of Augusta was seen in dim perspective, 
like a large level of bluish green. Stretching 
along the eastern horizon, for many a league, 
the Blue Ridge mustered a hundred of his lofty 
heads, among which the Peaks of Otter rose 
preémineutly conspicuous. The valley south- 
westwardly was in part concealed by the isola- 
ted line of the Short Hill. But beyond this, at 
intervals, I caught glimpses of the vale of James 
river, from the gap where the stream has burst 
through the Blue Ridge, to the place where it 
has cloven the North Mountain, and thence round 
by the west to the remarkable reut through which 
it flows between jutting crags in the Jackson 
Mountain. Here the Clifton forge, though not 
seen, could be imagined, sounding in the deep 
ravine with the roaring waters, and making the 
dark cliffs rebellow at every stroke. 

On the western side the scenery differs from 
that on the eastern. Here it seemed asif all the 
mountains of Virginia had assembled, to display 
their loftiness and their length. Line after line, 
ridge behind ridge, peered over one another and 
crossed the landscape, this way and that way. 
Here a huge knob swelled up his rotundity— 
there a peak shot up his rough stony point—out 
of a huddle of inferior eminences, or from the 
backs of ridges that stretched away far and wide, 
until they faded of in the blue of the atmosphere, 
and all distinction of form and color was lost in 
the distance. 

When I was able to withdraw my sight from 





if they were emerging from this troubled sea. 


the grand features of the prospect, and to look 
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down upon the country near the base of my ob- 
servatory, I was attracted by the softer beauties 
of the landscape. The woody hillocks and shady 
glens had lost every rough and disagreeable fea- 
ture; the surface looked smooth and green like 
a meadow; and wound its curvatures, dappled 
with shade and sunlight, so gracefully to the ele- 
vated eye, that they seemed to realize our dreamy 
conceptions of fairy land. The little homesteads 
that spotted the hills and valleys under the moun- 
tain, the large farms and country seats farther 
away, and the bright group of buildings in the 
village of Lexington, relieved the miud from the 
almost painful sublimity of the distant prospect, 
and prepared us, after hours of delightful con- 
templation, to descend from our erial height, and 
to return with gratified feelings to our college and 
our studies again. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEW FRIENDS IN CHARLESTON. 


When I had concluded my House Mountain 
story, the brother maintained for a few seconds 
the attitude of a listener; until I remarked that 
my other visits to the mountain produced noth- 
ing new, and that my theme was therefore ex- 
hausted. 

“T am sorry that it is; (said he,) for I could 
listen with interest to much more of the same 
sort.” 

Judith, who seemed to be in a state of thought- 
ful abstraction, now heaved a deep sigh, which 
roused her; and being conscious that she had 
sighed, she blushed ; and when she felt her cheeks 
warmed with blushes, she hung down her head 
in silence. 

“Heigh-ho! Judith, what is the matter with 
you? You pay Mr. Garame a poor compliment 
for his description of one of the finest landscapes 
in the world—it seems to have made you sad.’ 

“If I am sad, brother, it is because we may 
not be able to visit the mountains of Virginia. 
Mr. Garame will not think me disrespectful when 
he knows the cause of my sadness.” 

“ Certainly not, Miss Judith; (said I with great 
sincerity,) but I hope that you may still find time 
ta run up to our valley, and to look out from our 
mountain tops.” 

“Oh, how delightful that would be.” She 
raised her head as she spoke, and her counte- 
nance flashed up to more than its wonted ani- 
mation, as she thus continued : 

“TI love the mountains—I prefer the country 
to the town—joy springs up in my heart when I 
look upon the summer hills and valleys, the clear 
brooks, the green fields, and all the objects and 





employments that occur in rural life. Most of 
all I admire scenery like that which you have 
described:—grandeur and beauty spreading to 
immensity, and blending into indescribable laby- 
rinths of variety. ‘There nature feasts the soul 
with her choicest entertainments—there man 
leads the happiest life, and is inspired with the 
noblest feelings. The inhabitant of the plain 
and of the town may be intelligent, virtuous, re- 
fined ; but the man of the mountains has sources 
of deep and holy feeling, which cannot be found 
among the artificial structures of a town and the 
no less artificial forms of city life; and which 
are absent also in great part from the monoto- 
nous champaign, especially when stripped of its 
natural garb and clothed with the petty embel- 
lishments of human art. There is beauty even 
in a scene like this: He who has reared his neat 
cottage in a grove, and can look out upon his 
fields and flocks in the plain, has much to love in 
his comfortable home. But he has feeble im- 
pressions from nature, and through nature draws 
only faint inspirations from God. But who can 
look upon the great mountains, and not feel his 
bosom swell with sacred emotions? Who can 
look up at the towering peak and the beetling 
crag, or look down from them? Or who can 
see, as you have seen, the sublime ridge, that 
seems to present an insuperable and immovable 
barrier to ocean and river, cloven from the top 
to the bottom—yes, snapt asunder by an Al- 
mighty hand, as you would snap a mouldering 
twig,—or who can dwell in the valley, fenced on 
either side by cloud-capped mountains, upon 
whose hoary steeps the old forest shakes his 
thousand arms in the wind, while the cataract 
roars beneath pine-covered rocks in the dusky 
ravine—and not feel the movings of the Divinity 
in his soul? Here are the representatives of 
the Divine Majesty, the exhibitions of the Uni- 
versal Spirit. Can a mortal mind contemplate 
such objects, and not feel a high-toned energy 
infused into it?) Must it not catch the lofty im- 
press of these sublime monuments of eternal 
Power and Godhead? And then the softer beau- 
ties of the broad uneven valley, the round hill- 
top with its sylvan crown, the sweet winding 
dale with its purling brook and flowery meadow; 
these seem to me to shed the milder effluences 
of deity into the soul—to breathe gentleness and 
love into the heart, to mitigate the fierce passions, 
and to soothe the wounded spirit. And where 
both these characters of scenery, the sublime and 
the beautiful, are combined, as they are among 
the mountains of Virginia, the people must be 
deeply imbued with religion and virtue, and their 
virtues must be a finely tempered mixture of the 
heroic and the gentle. But; (said she. checking 
herself,) I am running on with my crude notions, 
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on a subject that I do not understand—yet still| fected simplicity and grace from their minds. 
it does seem to me, that the people of your coun- There was a great resemblance in their mental 
try must have a noble character—have they not, | characteristics, as well as in their persons: yet 
Mr. Garame ?” | also a difference which every hour became more 
“ They certainly have in them the elements of manifest. The brother had a more ready wit 
a noble character, and need only to be more | and a superior talent for light conversation; the 
highly and generally improved by education, to Sister a more lively and profound sensibility to 
become all that you suppose. I think too, that;whatever was grand, beautiful, or pathetic— 
your theory derives confirmation from the history | more genius—and, what I could hardly reconcile 
of the ingenious Greeks of old, and of the pat-| with the evident enthusiasm of her character, 
riotic Swiss of modern times. Mountaineers are | more reflection. 
often rude, but rarely mean-spirited ; and their | My admiration of these young persons was 
local attachments are always strong, because | increased, when we happened in conversation to 
they dwell among objects strongly characterised, | tell our ages, and I learned that Judith would not 
and therefore strongly impressed on their minds.” | complete her nineteenth year until the first of 


“T am glad to find that my notion of the effect | June, and that Eli was only twenty-two, that is, 


of mountain scenery is not altogether a ground- 
less fancy: I thought, while speaking, that it 
seemed reasonable; but then I remembered how 
often I speak rashly, under the impulse of exci- 
ted feelings: obtruding my hasty thoughts on 
others, aud proving my need of instruction, in- 
stead of my ability to instruct.” 

“That is her way, (said Eli, smiling:) she is 
of such excitable stuff, that when she hears ort 
sees any thing fine, she kindles and flames away 
like tow in the fire; and often for five minutes 
she will emit a constant blaze of fancy or feeling, 
sentiment or philosophy,—then she will sink at 
once into the ashes of humility.” 

Judith blushed good naturedly, as she said, 
“ Well, brother, [ have confessed my weakness | 
to Mr. Garame; and he will have the goodness 
to pardon my long rant.” 

“It was not rant, Miss Judith; and needs no/| 
apology. Ishould be very sorry if you conceived 
it necessary before me to lay any restraint upon 
the utterance of your thoughts—especially such 
thoughts. Do me the favor to give them free 
passage. I love the unstudied, unchecked effu- 
sions of the soul in conversation.” 

She looked up with one of her sweetest smiles 
and said, “ Thank you, Mr. Garame.” 

“I must do my enthusiastic sister the justice 
to say, that of late she is less often carried out of 
her usual sobriety by these impulses, than for- 
merly; now it is only something of uncommon 
merit that has power to tap her spiritual soda- 
fountain ; and the jet, although still foamy, is for 
the most part racy and good.” 

Here Judith and I at the same time bowed to 
the speaker, and said, “* Thank you, sir.” 

This little scene prepared us for alighter strain 
of conversation; and we kept it up with hilarity 
until the evening. My companions charmed me 
more and more; their fund of good sense, sprightly 
wit, and sound knowledge, showed no symptoms 


one year older than myself. 

When the twilight came on, and we were yet 
twelve miles from Charleston, the coach stopped 
to change horses at a country inn. A party of 
slaves were coming in from the field; and, as 
often happens, they began to sing with a full 
voice one of the melodious airs that they have 
among them. Judith listened with breathless 
attention, as if the strain were new to her. I 
had heard it before. ‘The same air was repeated 
to a succession of stanzas destitute of merit, but 
deriving pathos from the chorus or burden, “ Long 
time ago,” which sounded delightfully, because 
it was uttered with enthusiasm by many voices 
joining in symphony from different parts of the 
neighborhood. 

When we were driven off, I remarked to Ju- 

dith that the air just heard had asweet and touch- 
ing simplicity in it. 
“Yes; (said she, with emotion,) it touches 
both the fancy and the heart; the melody is 
pleasant in itself; and it makes one think that 
the people who sing it with such enthusiasm, 
must be happy.” 

Having spoken these words, she relapsed into 
meditation, and seemed indisposed to further 
conversation during the evening’s ride. We 
reached Charleston before nine o’clock, and ob- 
tained excellent accommodations at a hotel. 

.The next day we spent several hours together, 
viewing the city. After dinner Eli and myself 
left Judith in her room that we might go to the 
harbor and inquire for a packet to Norfolk. After 
some time, we found a stout, well built schooner 
that was to sail in four days. We engaged the 
cabin for ourselves, and the attendance of a half 
grown black boy, attached to the schooner; then 
after strolling about the town, we returned in the 
evening and found Judith in our private parlor, 
playing the air of the preceding evening on a 
piano, which I was so unobservantas not to have 





of exhaustion, but continued to supply an in- 
creasing flow of thoughts, that came with unaf- 


noticed before, or I should have asked her to play. 
She had arranged the notes on a blank page of 
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the music book before her, which I found to be 
her own. I was charmed with her style of play- 
ing; there was so little appearance of art in it; 
she struck the keys with such nice tact, and in 
such perfect accordance with the spirit of the 
piece, that she made one forget the player, and 
lose even his self consciousness in the Lethean 
tide of music that came stealing over the soul. 

When she discovered that we were in the room, 
she rose with a blush to leave the instrument, 
saying that we had caught her attempting to 
learn the negroes’ melody. I asked her to play 
it again, but she declined, with the apology that 
she must learn it better before she could venture 
to play it in company; but at my solicitation, 
she resumed her seat, and not only played seve- 
ral pieces with the delicious artlessness of her 
art, but gratified me also by singing two songs, 
with such “linked sweetness” of melody, that 
one which was of a pathetic character, drew 
tears from my eyes, and continued to run in 
streams of seusibility through my nerves during 
the night. 


Our apartments were, as we had requested, in 
the most private part of the house, in a wing de- 
signed for families, and, as it happened, occupied 
at this time by none but ourselves. I mention 
this to explain an incident that occurred the next 
evening. When we had all satisfied ourselves 
with looking at the public institutions of the city, 
and had taken our tea, Eli proposed that we 
should walk the streets that we might observe 
the nocturnal customs of the place. I instantly 
gave my consent; but Judith pleading fatigue, 
declined; and then I was sorry that I had con- 
sented, but ashamed to retreat. She locked the 
parlor door when we went out, telling us with a 
playful smile, to say ‘open sesame,’ when we 
wanted admittance. After we had gotten to the 
street, I remembered that my room was left un- 
locked, with several articles exposed to pilferers. 
1 requested Eli to wait until I should return and 
lock the door. I hastened back, ran up stairs, 
and had almost reached my room, a few steps 
from the parlor door, when my attention was ar- 
rested by the notes of the same negroes’ melody, 
sweetly touched on the piano. The unlocked 
door, Eli, and all the world, were forgotten in a 
moment; I was insensibly drawn on tiptoe quite 
to the parlor door, when a momentary pause in 
the music, allowed me to feel that my heart was 
palpitating violently. I was beginning to fear 
that the exquisitely pathetic tones would come 
no more; when lo! with the melting tenderness 
of an angel, singing a newly departed saint to 
rest, she attuned her voice, as she touched the 
keys again, to the same melody; and these are 
the words of the simple ballad that she sung: 





SALLY OF THE VALLEY. 


Once I wandered through a valley, 
Where waters flow; 

There I saw the lovely Sally ; 
‘Long time ago.’ 


Trees and banks were full of flowers; 
Soft winds did blow; 

Leafy vines made dusky bowers ; 
‘Long time ago.’ 


By a rock beneath the mountain, 
She, bending low, 

Shed warm tears beside a fountain, 
‘Long time ago.’ 


“ Maiden, why so broken hearted? 
Fain would I know.” 

“ Sir, my love and I here parted, 
‘Long time ago.’ ”’ 


“ Here he wooed and here he won me; 
Then far must go: 

Left his kiss of truth upon me, 
‘Long time ago.’ 


“ Soon he sunk beneath the billow, 
When storms did blow : 

Then I planted here this willow, 
‘Long time ago.’ 


“ Fare thee well sweet mourning Sally; 
Keen is thy woe.” 

So I left the flowery valley, 
‘ Long time ago.’ 


Once again I saw the valley, 
Where waters flow ; 

Then again I looked for Sally, 
‘Long time ago.’ 


By the rock beneath the mountain,— 
Saw willow grow 

O’er a grave beside the fountain, 
‘Long time ago.’ 


She ceased. I was rivetted tothe spot. For 
minutes I was entranced with the mournful vision 
of poor Sally’s grave under the weeping willow; 
.while my nerves yet quivered sympathetically 
with the heavenly tones, that made the simple 
story of her fate so dolefully affecting. I was 
roused at last by Eli’s voice calling me from the 
foot of the stairs. I hurried down without think- 
ing of my door. He asked whether I had missed 
anything out of my room. I simply answered 
‘No,’ and walked on, I knew not whither. I 
spoke not during the most of our walk, except 
when spoken to, and then sometimes I gave irrel- 
evant answers. Elisoon observed my mood, and 
several times looked at me with amazement, but 
made no remark. ‘To prevent unpleasant con- 
jectures, I told him on our return what had so 
strangely affected my spirits. Whether he in- 
ferred any thing more than the merit of the bal- 





lad, and my susceptibility of musical impressions, 
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I know not—probably he ascribed nothing of the 
effect to the musician, as he had not yet passed 
his novitiate in the mysteries of Cupid. As for 
myself I did not then reflect on the subject; I 
was too much absorbed by the emotions produ- 
ced by the sweet music and the sweeter musi- 
cian, to analyze my feelings, and to search out 
the causes which might be at work in carrying 
my soul away at such a rate. 

At the parlor door, we said ‘open sesame,’ 
and were admitted. When I told Judith how I 
had undesignedly overheard her ballad, she blush- 
ed and was a good deal confused at first; and 
then began to apologise, by saying that the air 
of the negro-song chanted sonorously in the calm 
evening and quiet fields of the country, had taken 
such possession of her fancy, that she could not 
rest until she had put together a few stanzas, 
according in simplicity of language and senti- 
ment with the simplicity of the air, to whose 
melody they were to serve asavehicle. We 
soon stopped her modest apologies, by insisting 


batteries. When these began to sink away in 
the distance, I had, for the first time, a full view 
of the ocean. spreading its desolate waste before 
me to the utmost extent of vision, and leading 
the imagination onward still, over its vast unfa- 
thomable deeps. How different from the diver- 
sified scenes of beauty and grandeur in my na- 
tive highlands, yet even more awfully sublime! 
It was a scene of such naked simplicity, and such 
outspreading vasiness: nothing to divide and re- 
lieve the attention: nothing to contemplate, but 
the unvaried immensity of the earth-girding wa- 
ters. IL sat mutely gazing over that liquid desert, 
until it opened to my view the whole canopy of 
heaven, bending down towards the waters ;— 
the waters seemed to swell upwards as they 
spread, until all around, skies and waters met, 
and enclosed us in the centre of their grand 
periphery. 

Serious impressions of the object before me, 
thoughts of its fearful might, when storms awa- 
ken the rage of its billows: thoughts of its gloomy 





that she should repeat the song, at least for Eli’s | unsearchable abysses, where monsters play among 


sake. She did so, more sweetly if possible than 


lost treasures and the bones of lost men—all 


before. That night I dreamed that I visited the|came upon me, and sunk my spirits more and 
flowery valley, and saw first, Judith weeping by | more, until I was deeply immersed in the mel- 
the fountain side, and then the willow waving its | ancholy to which I had been tending for the last 


green tresses over Judith’s grave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SEA VOYAGE. 


two days. After I observed how the trees and 
sandhills of the coast had seemingly slidden away 
down the western side of the globe, and had left 
us alone in this boundless waste of waters, and 
precariously floating over the dark gulfs of brine, 
in whose vast receptacle so many dead are hid- 
den till the day of judgment, I became not only 


When I awoke in the morning, I rejoiced to|sad but terrified: and what made my situation 
find that my dismal conceptions were buta dream. | more distressing was, that sea-sickness came 
But I was sad through the whole forenoon, and | upon me with its dismal nausea: itself sufficient 
but partially relieved towards the evening by the|to conjure up a fantastic host of goblins from the 
couversation and cheerful looks of my compan-| troubled deeps of the soul. 


ions. Pleasant rambles with them about the 


Eli had left me to arrange some affairs with 


town, the amusements that we shared after dark, | bis sister in the cabin. While my soul was thus 
and a good night's sleep, had done much to coun- | sinking to the bottom of the sea, he came up 
teract the downward tendency of my spirits.| with her, and seeing my melancholy looks, ap- 
At breakfast time the next morning we were| proached me, and said, with his usual smile of 
startled by a message from our captain, warning | benevolence : 


us to be on board within two hours, because the 


‘‘Now, Mr. Garame, you remind me of the 


wind was fair, and he would sail a day sooner|day when I first put out to sea. I keptthinking 
than he had intended, for fear of achange. We|how wide and how deep is the sea!—yet I have 
therefore hastened our preparations and were on | to go all the way over it; and if I should plunge 


board by eleveno’clock. According to contract 


,| into it some dark windy night, or a tempest should 


we took exclusive possession of the cabin, aud | crack this wooden-shell that now bears me up;— 
were pleased that no other passengers of any| why, then I must sink all the way to the bottom, 
sort were on board: the crew consisted of five|though it were thousands of fathoms down. 


men, the servant boy, and the captain. 


What made me feel worse, this little sister of 


We set sail immediately. It was one of the| mine, who, as you have observed, has a touch of 


most delightful mornings of a southern spring 
Balmy breezes wafted us gently out of the bay 
whilst from the deck we contemplated the reti 


.| the romantic in ber constitution ;—she sat erying 
,|her eyes out. She had an unconquerable fancy 
-|to embark with me: she was not afraid! oh! no 











riug city, with its advanced guard of islands and! —she was a bold seafarer enough in her chamber 
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at home; but, then, when she came into this! 
wide presence chamber of old Ocean himself, | 
her brave little heart quailed before the face of | 
his hoary majesty. However, I must make due | 
allowance for natural sorrow at parting with our | 
father and friends. Judith, cannot you comfort | 
Mr. Garame, by telling him how dismally you | 
felt at first, and how, in spite of all your fears, 
you passed safely over the Atlantic, and got well | 
and cheerful before the voyage was ended?” | 

* Brother, (said she—and her voice was like a 
flageolet, breathing soft airs)—I wish that we) 
could cheer Mr. Garame. But what can mere) 
words do for one suffering under two such natu- | 
ral causes of distress—the first awful impression | 
of being out in the sea; and the heart-sickening | 
nausea that soon comes to blacken every thought. | 
I know from experience how impossible it is to be 
cheerful under such circumstances, and how little 
a friend can do to clear the dark current of our. 
feelings.” 

Here Eli cut her short with the good humored 
remonstrance— 

“ Now, Judith, you are paying me a poor com- 
pliment on my ability as a comforter, and you, 
are preaching like a Job’s comforter to Mr. Ga- 
rame.” 

“Nay, brother, I mean not so; I know that 
you did all that any brother could have done for 
a distressed sister. You had your own sorrow 
to bear; yet you forced your countenance to 
look cheerful, for my encouragement; and if| 
your exertions did not succeed in relieving me at 
once, it was because such a weight of sorrow, 
aggravated by sickness, could be removed only 
by degrees; so you removed the load which op- 
pressed my spirits; and so, I trust, we shall sue- 
ceed in taking off the burden that depresses Mr. 
Garame. Nay | think that he will find relief 
much sooner than I did; for he has two advan- 
tages in his case, which did not exist in mine. 
I was leaving home, kindred and friends on a 
long voyage ;—he is returning by a short voyage 
to his home—his home in the glorious moun- 
tains. Mr. Garame, think of that. Then, again, 
I had the heart only of a girl, a timid, foolish girl 
of the town: he has the heart of a man, and the 
bold spirit of a mountaineer, to bear his suf- 
ferings.” 

Here I was thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
and began to feel the mountain spirit rousing up 
its energies at the life-giving touch of my charm- 
ing comforter. She concluded in these words: 

* So, now, brother, I think that I am not as 
bad as Job’s comforters; if not a skilful, [ am, 
however, a well meaning comferter: Am [I not, 
Mr. Garame ?” 

A sudden impulse had almost made me ex- 





opened my mouth to say it, when I perceived 
the impropriety of so passionate a declaration 
at this time. With an instantaneous effort I shut 
it in: but having no substitute ready, I felt con- 
fused, lost my self-possession, hung down my 
head, felt miserably like a fool; and was verging 
to madness under the mortification of being 
speechless with confusion, when Judith, perceiv, 
ing my agony, though scarce divining the cause, 
brought me relief by saying— 

“ Brother, Mr. Garame has one of the dread- 
ful qualms that overcame me so often—and now 
I am glad that I have thought of it, I have still 
in my trunk a phial of the medicine that I took 
when the fits came on; it did not effect a cure, 
but it palliated my sufferings. Do you stay and 
comfort Mr. Garame, while I go and search 
for it.” 

She started off, but seeming to recollect sud- 
deuly that I had been looking down over the side 
of the vessel, as if meditating something des- 
perate, she stopped, and turning round, said, half 
seriously— 

“ Brother, people sometimes do rash things in 
a fit of sickness: take care that Mr. Garame’s 
tormenting nausea does not make him leap into 
the sea.” 

‘No danger, Judith; a plunge to the bottom 
is not so agreeable to his fancy just now: he has 
no more relish for a four mile dip in salt-water 
than I have. But, perhaps, a dive to the sea- 
country would not be so bad an adventure after 
all, as one is apt to think when he has qualms. 
Suppose that he should find the Nereides down 
there, combing their wet locks in the green sea- 
meadows, amoug the coral groves; and they 
should sing him a ditty ‘lovely well,’ and take 
him into their shell-caves, and feast him on—let 
me see—what !” 

“Oh! brother, (said Judith, interrupting him,) 
change the subject; you frighten me.” 

Then she hastened down the companion-way. 

‘Pardon me, (said Eli to me,) | meant only 
to divert you, but probably I have taken the 
wrong way.” 

And so he had, when he took the way to the 
bottom of the sea; for I found myself going 
down again rapidly to the lowest deep of mental 
dejection. I imagined myself, Judith and all, 
sunk by a storm in passing Cape Fear, which 
we must soon approach. What aggravated my 
sufferings was, that the weather had begun to 
change from fair to cloudy; the wind veered to 
the south-east, and freshened so much as to curl 
up the waves, and make the schooner rock with 
a quicker and heavier motion. My nausea and 
mental gloom were consequently growing worse 
every moment. Eli saw the gathering clouds on 





claim—* You are my elixir of life.” I had 





my face, and said: 
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«» Mr. Garame, resist this sinking of the heart; 
think of cheerful objects.” 

« Fain would I, Mr. Bensaddi; but I am con- 
stitutionally subject to fits of despondency, during 
which I am the passive and miserable slave of 
fantasy. Even now, frightful images of distress 
haunt me; I cannot even shake off the impres- 
sion that they are ominous of some approaching 
disaster.” 

«Oh! think not so, (said he again,)—consider 
that they are the natural effect of a disordered 
stomach, and of your new situation out here in 
this ‘barren sea,’ as old Homer calls it.” 

« Your opinion may have the sanction of rea- 
son, but my feelings refuse to be governed by its 
dictates ; they point prophetically to some dole- 
ful calamity at hand; they call up a spectral tra- 
gedy. Something dark and horrible—I know 
not what—looms cloudily up to view: it makes 
me shudder, as if it were a real premonition. 
What can it mean?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, my friend, (said he, moving 
towards me quickly, to let the sailors shift the 
sails for a different tack of the vessel,)—nothing 
but the work of fancy, operating on the mate- 
rials of your sickness and melancholy, and cast- 
ing them into misshapen images of misery and 
disaster.” 

He had reached the place where I sat on a 
bench by the side-rail, and as he pronounced the 
last word, was turning round to take his seat 
with me, when he was tripped by a sudden lurch 
of the vessel and thrown backwards, head fore- 
most, into the sea. He almost brushed me as he 
fell. Before I could think, he wasgone. When 
I looked, I could see no sign of him but the bub- 
bling of the water where he had sunk. 

“A man overboard!—heave to!—down with 
the boat,”—were the orders of the captain, and 
every preparation was hastily made for the res- 
cue. For my part, my eyes stared with the 
fixedness of death on the fatal spot as it receded 
every instant. Soon he rose to the surface, but 
strangling. A bench had been thrown out for 
him; but he either saw it not, or was unable 
to buffet the waves that separated him from it. 
The only hope was in the boat; I saw that it 
was so, and felt the rush of a new spirit through 
my whole man. As the boat was being pushed 
off, I sprang iato it. 

“Fast, fast men: pull, pull, for God’s sake,— 
he is sinking.” 

My eyes were fixed on him: he struggled con- 
vulsively, but with a strength that was failing 
every instant. The rowers strained their nerves 
to the utmost, but all in vain: we were yet ten 
yards off, when I saw his. raven locks disappear 





place, not even a bubble marked it. Cruel wave! 
It had already forgotten its victim. 

The boat was turned immediately towards the 
vessel. I remonstrated. 

“It is useless to wait, sir; he will never rise 
again.” 

Still I looked back, as the boat was dashed 
through the waves on her return. A shriek 
smote my ear! I turned with the quickness of 
instinct. Well did | know whose soul was pierced. 
She was running distractedly over the deck; her 
tresses fell and streamed in the wind :—her sup- 
pliant arms were flung up towards Heaven; then 
flung down in despair. The frenzy of despair 
drove her on, convulsively—she knew not what 
she did—against the fatal side-rail: she fell over 
into the sea: her white robe fluttered as she 
touched the wave; the wave tossed its ample 
folds, as the briny liquid enfolded her. I cried 
out, ‘Oh! merey!’ and became speechless. The 
steersman urged the rowers; we neared the spot; 
a vanishing remuant of the robe—that snowy 
emblem of her purity—was all that could be seen 
of Judith Bensaddi. The boat was rather too 
distant to reach her in time: my foot was on the 
prow: my nerves were strung to a frenetic en- 
ergy: one heaven-directed spring, and the robe 
was in my grasp. In my struggle to sustain her, 
we were both sinking, but were rescued just in 
time. She was carried insensible to her berth 
in the cabin; where, after some moments, my 
terrific apprehensions were relieved by signs of 
resuscitation. 

Every thing possible was done to complete 
her restoration, and to promote her personal com- 
fort. My presence of mind and vigor of muscle, 
since he, and especially since she, had fallen, 
seemed almost miraculous. Sickness, melan- 
choly, languor, even consciousness of my own 
existence, were gone. I had no thought, no feel- 
ing, but for Judith’s bereavement, and Judith’s 
melancholy situation. Poor hapless maiden! 
Better, so her life had still been preserved, that 
her consciousness had not returned—at least for 
that dark night of sorrow, whose thick gloom of 
clouds and rain gathered over Eli’s watery grave, 
just as she began to remember that her brother 
was lost in the dark stormy sea. Then her breast 
began to heave convulsively,—a sob—a groan— 
a shriek—the same wild sort of shriek that I had 
heard in the boat—these were all that she could 
utter. 

In vain did I attempt some words of consola- 
tion. She heard menot. External things could 
make no impression on a soul absorbed in one 
idea and one emotion. Hours passed away be- 
fore that one thought and feeling could find ut- 
terance in words: then they came forth only 





beneath the wave, and when we reached the 
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more violent paroxysms of grief. Merciful Heav- 
en! Even the distant remembrance almost free- 
zes my blood. Still do I seem to hear that voice, 
like a mourning dove’s, utter its broken notes of 
woe in terms like these : 

““Oh! my brother! Dear, lost brother! Lost 
in the sea! Oh, my poor brother! Drowned in 
the deep waters! Brother! ob, brother! can 
you not return? No, never. ‘Too deep—far 
down in the cold sea. God have mercy on thee, 
my dear lost brother! Oh, hapless fate! So 
sudden! He looked and smiled—he was happy: 
I went away—they called me— your brother is 
lost!’ Oh, God of Israel! pity my lost Eli—so 
lovely! so kind! so joyful! In a moment, he 
fell, he sunk; they could not save him. Alas for 
thee, my brother—cold! silent! alone! deep! 
No friend can find thee there, oh, lost brother ! 
I cannot close thy dear eyes, in thy dark, briny 





—— 





two hours. When she awoke, the dark, dismal 
night had passed away, and the morning broke 
less cloudy and rainy. I watched her anxiously 
during her sleep, and more anxiously on her awa- 
king, fearful lest her slumber should prove to be 
a respite without relief. For an instant, she 
looked around with a countenance of wild af. 
fright. Then remembering her situation, she 
began to sob and weep. But to my great satis. 
faction, she soon became more composed, and 
gave indications of a returning sensibility to pres- 
ent objects. When she looked at me with a coun- 
tenance expressive of recognition, and I drew 
near to address her, she could only exclaim— 

‘Oh, Mr. Garame!” before a new flood of 
emotions choked her utterance. 

«« Endeavor to compose yourself, dear Judith,” 
was all that I could say, when [ felt a sudden 


change in myself. Thus far my feelings had 


bed. ‘Thy heart is cold, that heart that loved me | been absorbed in her’s ; my whole attention had 


so—Oh, my heart will break ! 
died for thee, beloved. Eli! Alas, he hears me 
not! He hears no more the storms of this dark 
world—poor brother—in his oozy bed, far, far 
down beneath the waves. 
—farewell forever.” 

But vainly do I attempt to describe her grief, 
or to give a just conception of her heart-rending 
lamentations. 

[ will pass briefly over the next stage of her 
mourning. She began to think of her father’s 
bereavement, and to condole for the grief that 
must afflict his aged breast, when he should hear 
that his only son was lost. Lastly she thought 
of herself; and then she deplored her sad con- 
dition as a lonely and friendless maiden ona 
foreign shore. Here I made asecond attempt to 
gain her attention, that I might assure her of my 
friendship and protection. Still, though some- 
times her eye seemed to rest upon me, her heart 
was too deeply buried in grief, her soul too fully 
possessed with the one idea of her bereavement, 
to let her recognize my person, or remember our 
late acquaintance. Her eyes—those eyes lately 
so bright with intelligence and joyful emotions— 
were now swollen and dimmed with weeping. 

I kept avuxious watch overher. I was prompt 
to see, and, as far as possible, to supply every 
want. I had administered a dose of laudanum 
mixed with a cordial. This ultimately produced 
a soothing effect; though it was past midnight 
before she could cease from wailing and lamen- 
tation. But exhausted nature, aided by the ano- 
dyne, compelled her grief at last to yield to some 
intervals of repose. She sank first into short 
slumbers, broken by starts of terror, and ealls for 
her lost brother: then she would fall back again 
into a transient oblivion of her sorrows. Fi- 
nally she was overcome by a heavy slumber of 


Oh, that I had | 


Farewell, lost brother | 








been abstracted from self and fixed on the lovely 
sufferer, whose agony of grief was enough to 
excite a demon’s pity. Now when she was so 
far relieved as to recognize me, and call my name, 
self-consciousness returned ; my existence, as a 
distinct being, was felt again, engrossing sympa- 
thy yielded to a softer emotion, all the fountains 
of compassion were opened within me, and for 
some time we silently shed our tears together. 

When I recovered the power of speech, I gave 
her the most heart-felt assurances of devoted 
friendship; I exhorted her to rely on me as an 
affectionate brother; I solemnly promised to treat 
her as a sister, and not to leave her until I had 
deposited her safely with her friends. I saw 
with unspeakable satisfaction that she could now 
listen, that she understood my words, and that 
she was soothed by them; and what was particu- 
larly gratifying, that her grief, although still poig- 
nant, had passed its most alarming stage, and 
that she no longer suffered the utter despair and 
prostration of soul, which had threatened to de- 
stroy her reason, if not her life. 

Hoping that she might sleep again, I left the 
cabin for half an hour, and when I returned, I 
found her dozing. When she opened her eyes, 
I asked her to sit up and take some food. She 
could only swallow a little tea. I then renewed 
my expressions of condolence and fraternal care; 
afterwards I attempted in the following manner, 
to direct her mind to the best source of cons0- 
lation : 

“ My dear friend, it is natural that you should 
grieve intensely for the loss of a brother so de- 
serving of all your affection. I too have lost in 
him a friend, whom our few days’ acquaintance 
had taught me to love, as one brought up with 
me from childhood. I cannot comfort myseli, 
how much less can I comfort you? In sucha 
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ease we are strongly reminded of our depen- 
dence on a higher power, who overrules our des- 
tiny, and ordains both our prosperity and adver- 
sity. He has sent this sore affliction upon you, 
not in cruelty but in love; for when He afflicts, 
it isin mercy. He wounds to heal, and bruises 


that he may bind up. He designs by the ills of | 


this life to train us for a happier life to come. 
When He seems prematurely to remove our 


friends away from us, we should not infer that) 


He does it in wrath to them or to us: we see 
the good cut off in the midst of their days, or 
suddenly bereft of their dearest friends; then we | 
should remember that it is not ar abating nor fate, 
but the Father of Mercies who takes them away; 
and, that their removal from this world, where 
sin entices and sorrow afflicts, is no evidence of 
his having cast them out of his paternal care. 
He can still behold them with his compassionate 
eye, and reach them with his arm, that is not 
ouly strong to save, but tender in the guidance 
of them who fear Him, frail and erring as they 
may have been. Commit yourself then to His 
benevolent care: He is your Father, and the 
Father of all whom you love: His tender mer- 
cies are over all his works: He calls Himself 
your Father, and teaches you to trust in Him as 
the God of love. Open your heart now to His 
consolations: He will heal its pains and mollify 
the bruises of the contrite spirit. Believe that 
He has done the best for you and yours, and that 
some day both you and your lost brother will see 
cause to thank Him for this dispensation.” 


Such was the tenor of my discourse. 


When she heard another speak of the horrible 
disaster, which had, since yesterday, cut off her 
communication with the external world, her grief 
started afresh, and threatened a return of her} 
violent paroxysms. I was at first alarmed at the | 
effect of my words, and was sorry that I had | 
broached the subject. But as I proceeded, she | 
visibly strove against her feelings, and directed | 
her attention to my discourse. When I had con- 
cluded, I saw a change in her countenance; its 
late unmixed expression of anguish was mitiga- 
ted by perceptible indication of humble submis- 
sion to the will of Heaven? In a few hours 1 
was satisfied that I had taken the best course, 
when I embraced the earliest opportunity of 


opening a free communication between our minds | 
on the subject of her grief. She was the sooner | 


drawn off from the first absorbing view of the 
calamity as a present object, and familiarized | 
with the consideration of it as past, irreversible 

and, therefore, to be acquiesced in as the will o 

Heaven: and the farther I could put it back in 
the order of her remembrances, by occupying 
her attention with other objects, the sooner would 
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the keen edge of her sorrow be blunted, and con- 
soling thoughts find admission to her heart. 

I alone exercised any care over her. The 
captain and crew showed so little sympathy, that 
I, in the fulness of mine, thought them brutally 
‘indifferent; as if they considered the drowning 
of a passenger an event rather to be expected 
than lamented, and the grief of a lovely sister, a 
womanish weakness scarcely deserving pity. I 
have since learned to make allowance for the 
circumstance, that whilst I had leisure to think 
\incessantly of Judith and her sufferings, they had 
to busy themselves with their navigation, and 
felt that the ¢ poor girl,’ as they called her, might 
be left to my willing and assiduous attentions. 

Towards evening Judith could talk with me 
somewhat freely of her misfortune. 





“Oh my friend, (said she at one time,) how 
kind was it in God to send you along with us on 
|this fatal voyage. Dear, lost brother! if his de- 
parted spirit can look back on the affairs of this 
world, he must feel comforted to think that so 
kind a friend was provided for his poor bereaved 
sister. And my good father! bitter enough will 
be the day when he shall hear that the best com- 
fort of his old age is buried in the ocean; but 
still more bitter would it be, if it had been his lot 
to hear that his helpless daughter was left alone 
and friendless on the waves of a foreign shore.” 

Here a gush of feeling interrupted her speech; 
‘but she strove for self-command, and was soon 
calmer again. Then lifting her teary eyes and 
grief-worn countenance upon me, she continued : 

‘*Mr. Garame, I accept your offered protec- 
tion—I accept it gratefully: pardon me that I 
‘have not expressed my gratitude and my confi- 
dence in you sooner. Indeed my feelings have 
‘been too strong for utterance. Now I can say 
ithat I feel as much as my bruised heart is capa- 
ble of feeling,—yes, I do feel that you are truly 
imy friend, and will act towards me the part of a 
brother. Alas! no one else can now show me 
i kindness of a brother: he that was born my 
ibrother, and from my childhood endeared him- 
self to me by innumerable kindnesses, my be- 
iloved Eli, is now cold and lifeless at the bottom 

‘of the sea. Oh! Jehovah, God of Abraham, 
pats me resignation! Excuse me, dear friend, 
‘I cannot refrain: I am a poor bereft thing: a 


iN weak creature at best, always needing counsel 








‘and guidance, and now more thanever. I com- 
mit myself to your care: you will indulge my 
| weaknesses, now that I am stricken down, and 
| with my natural infirmity, have to bear a heavy 
| load of sorry. You will be my guardian, my 
 cpialeriee, and—my brother.” 





Having said this, she seemed to feel more ease, 
as if she had discharged a portion of her load; 
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she fell back on her couch, sobbed a little, and 
then sank gently to sleep. 

As the native vivacity of Judith’s feelings made 
the first tempest of her grief irresistibly violent, 
so it caused the tempest sooner to spend its force, 
and to settle down into a comparative calm. 
Never had I seen such agonizing distress—nay, 
such frantic desperation of grief as seized her, 
when the lightning stroke of bereavement fell so 








——— 


New York or Boston, and thence home, leaving 
deficiencies in my outfit to be supplied by the 
way. 

She meditated a little and then replied, that 
she could now, without seruple, accept my ser- 
vices to any extent that might be necessary; but 
that she was under no necessity of asking me to 
go all the way to London; that her brother had 
arranged with a friend of theirs to meet him in 


terribly upon her. By the morning of the third | Boston, where he had lately settled, and to em- 


day, however, she could take some nourish- 
ment, and converse with less frequent spasms 
of anguish. But the effect on her person of the 
mental suffering and corporeal exhaustion of the 
last two days, struck a deep impression of sad- 
ness upon my heart, whenever I looked at her. 
Grief had in this short time driven the rosy flush 
of health from her cheeks, the sparkling radiance 
from her eyes, the buoyant elasticity from her 
members, and had left her faded and withered, 
like a scorched blossom of the desert. 

What were my feelings, when I had leisure to 
reflect that this lovely drooping flower was now 
under my sole care! And by what a surprising 
stroke had Divine Providence driven her for shel- 
ter to my honor and benevolence! In herself to 
me the loveliest, she was made by these affecting 
circumstances, the dearest by far of all earthly 


bark with him there for England; and that she 
needed, therefore, to ask no more of my kind- 
ness than to go with her to Boston, where that 
friend would release me from further trouble on 
her account. She added, that as this great ex- 
tension of my journey would add much to its 
expense, and none to that which she and her 
brother would have incurred, that I would not 
scruple to use their funds—especially as so un- 
expected and so large an increase of expenditure 
might not have been provided for. 

** But, (said she in conclusion,) though I would 
not unnecessarily trouble you to go to London, yet 
if you ever find oceasion to visit that city, I claim 
that you give me and my friends the opportunity 
of showing that we remember what it is to deal 
kindly with a stranger in a foreign land.” 

Whatever vague desire I may have entertained 





beings. My passion, heretofore uncherished in 
the bud, was thus nourished, expanded, matured, 
and at the same time refined into the tenderest 
and most unselfish feeling of fraternal affection. 
If ever my breast was visited by the pure senti- 
ment and seraphic glow of an angel’s love, it 
was now, when I looked on that countenance, 
pale with sorrow—remembering how lately it 
shone with the light of joyous innocence; and 
comparing its expression then with its present 
look, so humbly submissive, yet so keenly sor- 
rowful; so smitten, yet so patient and so holy. 

On the evening of this day she began to express 
regret for the inconvenience and trouble that she 
would cause me to experience. I replied, that 
if ever in future life I could reflect with unalloyed 
satisfaction on any of my actions, it would be 
upon that of restoring her to her friends, what- 
ever it might cost me. How feelingly did she 
look at me and say— 

“The mourner’s gratitude will be a poor re- 
ward; but the mourner’s Heavenly Friend, in 
whom you have taught me to trust, will not 
forget such kindness. 

I embraced the occasion to consult her about 
ultericr movements, after we should reach the 
Chesapeake; asking her to tell me, without re- 
serve, which course would be most agreeable to 
her; whether I should take her to Rockbridge, 
until I could prepare to go with her to London; 
or whether I should take her on straight way to 


to conduct her on a visit to my native valley, | 
| acquiesced without hesitation in the obvious pro- 
| priety of the course that she suggested. The 
pone reason that governed her choice of this 
route, made it proper also to proceed without 
delay from Norfolk to Baitimore by water, and 
thence to Boston, through Philadelphia and New 
York. 
(T'o be continued. ) 





THE HAUNTS OF THE STUDENT, 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


“Where should the scholar live? In solitude or socie- 
ty? In the green stillness of the country where he can 
hear the heart of Nature beat, or in the dark, grey city, 
| where he can hear and feel the throbbing heart of man!” 


HYPERION. 


When the student sits and ponders 
On the wondrous tomes of yore, 
And his mind, dishearten’d, wanders 
Thro’ their wilderness of lore ;— 


When with energies aweary, 
By their tension overstrained, 
Sad he muses, with a dreary 
Sense of what is unattained ;— 
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When the fever’d spirit flutters, 
Restless as a captive bird, 
Conscious that it never utters 
Half the thoughts within it stirred — 


Let him close the misty volume, 
Let him lay aside the pen, 

Till the now disturbing column 
Shall have power to please again. 


In his search for buried treasures, 
He the present overlooks ; 

He hath sometimes need of pleasures 
Which he cannot find in books. 


Shall he thread the streets where, crowded, 
Sweep the hurrying masses by,— 
Where so many brows are clouded, 
And eye answers not to eye? 


Flaunting wealth with gilded graces,— 
Faces young and faces fair, 
Fashion—moulded, till no traces 
Of sweet nature linger there :— 


Care with lines upon its forehead, 
Avarice with its stony gaze, 

Want that stalks unhelp’d and horrid, 
Meet him in the thronging ways. 


Al! there’s nothing here to lessen 
Thought, among these eager men,— 

Nothing glad enough to freshen 
Human feelings up again. 


Nay, pale scholar! seek no dwelling 
’Mid this rolling tide of life ; 

Something in thy heart is telling, 
Thou would’st sicken of the strife. 


Go where Nature’s shadow’d alleys 
Lure thee to a self-repose,— 

Wander thro’ the verdant valleys 
Which the haunting zephyr knows. 


Stretch thee where green, mossy ledges 
Overhang some murmuring stream; 
Gazing on the floating sedges 
Will beget no fever-dream. 


’Mid the forest whisperings linger, 
Close to Nature as thou art,— 
Near enough to lay thy finger 
On the pulses of her heart! 


What a measur’d, gentle beating! 
Good and ill there wage no strife: 

Oh! how different the meeting 
Ebbs and flows of human life! 


Turn then, student, from the lessons 
Taught in crowds so passion-whirl’d ; 

Go where thou shalt breathe the essence 
Of a calmer, purer world! 


LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


Literary Enterprise embraces all those exerci- 
ses of the mind, which have for their aim to im- 
prove the faculties, and make them tributary to 
our happiness, to extend man’s dominion over 
nature, and multiply the outward sources of 
human enjoyment. Itseeks to place, at our dis- 
posal, knowledge with its accompanying power, 
and cultivated minds with the pleasures that flow 
from developed energies; and withal to adorn 
and elevate the character. 
With such lofty purpose, it dispenses its bene- 
ficial influence upon all classes in society. It 
enters the palace of the nobleman, and the halo 
of its presence rivals the richest furniture which 
gold can purchase of art. It visits the mansion 
of the citizen, where the happy blending of the 
useful with the beautiful, and the manifold evi- 
dences of good taste and prosperity bespeak the 
cultivated mind. Nor does it pass by, with ne- 
glect, the cheerful cottage. but gives it some 
classic name, leaves a few volumes of stories 
aud songs, and makes the inmates there all the 
happier by it. 
Not only all classes, but all pursuits, are adorn- 
ed with graces, and armed with powers, furnished 
by Literary Enterprise. The teacher gains from 
the literary department of his vocation the charms 
to throw around the scientific. He unites the 
agreeable studies with the severe, the elegant 
with the useful, and thus makes the acquisition 
of education a delightful task, as when the Belles 
Lettres and Mathematics are presented together. 
The humble advocate, whose fortune is his 
thoughtful brow, takes with a bold hand the 
treasures of literary enterprise. He flings across 
his back the full quiver of its chosen arrows, and 
suspends the true Damascus blade at his girdle, 
so that he can fight, terribly, in the cause of in- 
jured innocence, fasten his adversary to the earth 
with the well-driven bolt, and cut his client loose 
from the fetters of the law. Such a man was 
William Wirt, not more distinguished for his 
legal, than his literary, attainments. The min- 
ister bows in prayer for success to his mission, 
but, if he would win the heart, and steal away 
the affections to the altar where he worships, he 
must borrow his imagery, as well as his doctrines, 
from the Scriptures, which is a part of this 
world’s best literature, whose author is the Au- 
thor of all things. Such a man was the late Dr. 
Chalmers, a profound divine, and a polished 
scholar. 

Not only all classes and all pursuits thus de- 
rive much of their vitality. but it is, likewise, the 





successful ventures of those who have embarked 
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in literary enterprise that have wedded to fame all 
those countries, which have become renowned. 
In the vineyards, and under the palm trees of 
France, learning is associated with manners; in 
the baronial halls and castles of England, it 
rivals unbounded opulence ; in the United States, 
it sports upon the lawn, and the hill side, the 
playmate of Liberty. See what lordly company 
learning keeps among the nations! Divest those 
famous couutries of old of their classic memo- 
ries, and the magic spell that goes along with 
their history, would be gone forever. The travel- 
ler looks with admiration upon the romantic 
solitudes of Switzerland, and the idea of stillness 
and beauty carries pleasure to the mind ; he looks 
with awe upon the magnificent scenery of Wales, 
and, with emotions of grandeur, beholds the 
rough crags, lifting their jagged fronts to the 
clouds. No big thought is delivered, his feelings 
are confined to the present, because there are no 
grand associations connected with the prospect. 
But let him go to Italy, and float down the Ti- 
ber; let him see a few statues along the banks, 
here and there some old temple in ruins, or even 
the fragment of a broken column; and his mind 
is carried back into the past, leaping over sixty 
generations, while his feelings flow forth like the 
rivers that water a continent. He thinks of that 
great republic which existed two thousand years 
ago, where a patriot was found who could slay 
atyrant. Every thing has its tale to tell. On 
the banks, the poet of the Augustan age leant 
upon his elbow and sung his Pastorals ; beneath 
the broad oaks the youths of that period went 
out, in the cool of the evening, to study eloquence, 
and there too the young heroes were taught how 
to buckle their belts, and how to march, who 
afterwards saved the liberties of their country. 
Literary distinction gives a fame to nations that 
lives after they have perished, and when their 
wrecks float around us like dismembered islands. 

What is Literary Enterprise! It is the exer- 
cise of the noble faculties of the mind in pursuit 


of literary excellence. Is not this within the | 


reach of all? ‘The literature of the world con- 
sists of three plain elements,—words—thoughts— 
and feelings. A book full of feelings coutains 
poetry: a book full of thoughts is philosophy. 
We read the story of Desdemona, and involun- 
turily yield a feeling of sorrow for the calamities 
of the fair, devoted, but ill-fated bride. We 
real the soliloquy of Hamlet, who wouldn't 
weep, or the character of that stern hero, Cas- 
sius, who “seldom smiled,” and our thoughts 
grow strong and vigorous. Words are not light 
and airy nothings. Mirabeau, who was a mas- 
ter of the human passions, has said that “ words 
are things.” Why did the big heart of Napoleon 
tremble when, on the lonely island of his banish- 





|ment, he heard a peasant boy sing the Marseilles 

Hymn? It was because his mind was carried 
‘*‘o’er the waters and far away” to his ungrate- 
ful France; back to the time when the volcanoes 
'of ambition boiled in his bosom, and his uncon- 
_querable armies followed him up the Alps ; to the 
time when the plumes of his Marshalls waved 
‘in the battle, like the young cedars of Leba- 
non in the gale. Under the golden dome of the 
Tuilleries he had worn the crown of the Cesars; 
but, alas! the grand drama had shifted its last 
scene, and left the hero of it all a poor exile on 
the bleak rocks of St. Helena. The conqueror, 
| whom the chivalry of Europe could not subdue, 
| wept, like a child over his broken toys, when the 
words of that national air fell upon his ear. 

A haughty monarch once sat at his royal 
board, and banquetted among his nobles in all 
the splendor of eastern magnificence. Grapes 
|were brought in clusters, from his hanging gar- 
dens, which his voluptuous damsels pressed into 
ithe goblets, and music lent wings to the light- 
footed hours, until the old reveller reeled with 
|intoxication, amid the festive scene, where all 
| was melody, and bloom, and sparkle. But when 
‘he saw a few simple words. which the mysteri- 
/ous hand traced upon the wall, his knees smote 
\together, and his head fell upon his bosom, for 
Belshazzar was awed by a few simple words. 
They are the language of the thoughts and pas- 
sions, and wheu they breathe consolation to the 
| broken-hearted, they mingle thought and feeling 
in a whispered music, sweet and gentle as the 
low-toned murmurs of the harp, when the notes 
of tenderness are on the strings—while at times, 
when the orator makes them a part of action, 
they tell upon the heart like the bugle-horn of 

thederic Dhu on the fierce spirits of his clans- 
men. 

These then are the elements of Literary Ex- 
cellence, and whoever has cultivated his feelings 








jaright, so that his sentiments are noble and he- 
roic, doing honor to his heart; whoever has 
taken his thoughts from his mind, like solid blocks 
of marble from the quarry, and knows the use 
and force of words, has won laurels in Literary 
Enterprise. 

We know the value and importance of com- 
mercial enterprise. Look atthe ship leaving the 
Crescent City if you please, full-freighted with 
all the rude staples of the country; it dances its 
gay cotillon upon the waters, and is off on the 
errand of exchanges. Danger-proof against sea 
and storm, the voyage is made, and the gallant 
vessel brings back to the merchant, the manufac- 
tures of Liverpool, the wines and silks of France, 
and every article of luxury and comfort that can 
minister to his wants. In Literary Enterprise 
there is no monopoly; the freedom of the seas 
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is offered to every craft, and the foam-crested | ous feelings of the heart rise up, to forbid an un- 
wreath greets every mariner who puts sail on the | gallant affirmation. No spirit of exclusiveness 
bosom of literary adventure, giving promise that prevails in literature. The halls have been thrown 
no rude breath shall disturb the wave, though, wide open, the walls adorned with embroidered 
the bark be as frail as the gossamer car of the tapestry, the light has been made to stream in 
Persian Peri. through the shaded windows, and woman has 

We know the value and importance of agri- been invited to come in to the guest chamber of 
cultural enterprise. The farmer furrows the literature, sit down upon the ottoman, and be as 
bosom of the earth, scatters the wheat upon it; welcome as the men. The refining influence, 
the shower aud sun give him the abundauat har-| which Literary Enterprise bestows upon woman, 
vest as areward to his honest industry. We displays itself most eminently and most delight- 
read the proceeds of the farmer’s enterprise in fully in the domestic circle. At the opera, or 
the peace and comfort which reign at his home, | the great man’s levee, her stately gaitand haughty 
where every thing is as happy as the morning,| bearing, as though some planet moved among 
from the martins that chase off the hawks, to the inferior stars, commands idolatry from the undis- 
gentle poney that carries the little boys to school. ‘criminating lordlings. But the wise and good 
Tis a pleasant picture for the Art Union. The look to that sacred tabernacle, enshrined from 
farmer at home—at his own fireside, partaking | the intrusion of the unworthy, home, be it ever 
the fruits of his toils with that fond one, who for so homely, and there forget the comeliness and 
many long years has proved true to her Jord, and graces of the person in the graces of the mind. 
still has smiles for him at his coming, thongh) All the bright rays which the moon borrows from 
icebergs should be his companions when away, 'the sun, are given to the earth, and they fall upon 
while their dear little ones gather around them | it like mantles of silver. All the elegance and 
like olive-plants about the table of David. (Hea-jexcellence of mind, which Literary Enterprise 
ven bless the honest farmer! long may he enjoy | lends to woman, are parceled out to the domes- 
the fruits of his toils, and wear the port and tone /|tic circle, and are there esteemed more priceless 
of conscious worth. Heaven bless the farmer's; than mantles of gold. 
daughter! the lily by the fountain is not more 
fair, the prisoner’s hope of liberty is not more 
sweet, and the spangled dew drop on the thorn 
isnot more pure than her life, her hopes, and 
her innocent joys.) ‘These then are the proceeds 
of agricultural enterprise, and will furnish anal- P 
ogies wherewithal to illustrate the subject. Lite- THE CONTRAST : 
rary Enterprise bids us to plant the grape, and 
we shall enjoy the vintage—to set out the twig, 
and the best fruits of the orchard shall replenish 
our wasted stores,—to scatter the good faculties 
of the mind over its field, and the sheaves of 
wisdom shall be borne to our granaries by arm- 
fulls. Then let us have no pent-up intellects ; 
let us send them forth, like the falcon from the 
lady’s wrist, in the sporting days of chivalry— 
out, out upon the wing. Oh, Woman—noble Woman! at thy shrine 

We have seen the influence of Literary En-} None bows with purer, holier love, than mine? 
terprise upon the different classes in society ; upon | Man, calculating Man, alone I shun, 
the different pursuits and the nations; we rare, And look with trembling on his friendship won: 
examined its elements, and enforced its claims.| 4, amasearvsts =? gales wade ee 

‘ : | A simple straw within the scale is thrown, 
Literary Enterprise goes farther, gathering the| Where both his hopes and mine may chance to be, 
Muses and the Graces in its train, and dispenses} And thus the Prize, too partial, yields to me— 
its blessings to both the sexes. Surely man has not! As quick as thought, my friend becomes a foe, 
all the interest embarked in that fleet of minds, |4"4 ! repent the trust ‘twas folly to bestow. 
which, like a navy of royal steamers, has floated | D is ou px dinero a — ry _ 

| Durst not one pang, one anxious hope reveal: 

over the gulphs of time. Is there no dower tO | Intent on self, wealth, honor, rank and gain, 
be portioned off from that princely estate, whose, To ask his sympathy’s to ask in vain, 
schedule and inventory embrace the intellectual) But Woman! unto thee, without control, 
treasures of the world? Shall we spread the’ then digsver ri ae nad a 
banquet-table in the garden, and not make the En ene 


2 But know thee honest, zealous and sincere : 
flowers welcome to the festival? The spontane-' For, grateful unto thee, I owe the best, 


S. G. S. 
Arkansas, July 26th, 1850. 





OR A MIRROR FOR WOMEN. 
BY ALTON. 


“ But grant in public men sometimes are shown, 
A woman’s seen in private life alone: 
Our bolder talents in full displayed, 
Your virtues open fairest in the shade.” 
[ Pope. 
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The noblest feelings, which incite my breast. 

When man with sophistry and cunning art, 

Would steal my virtue and corrupt my heart, 

”*T was thou exposed the base design to view, 

And bared the falsehood I might else pursue, 
Unfurled Truth’s banner to my ardent eyes, 

Most sweetly whispering —“ Here true greatness lies. 
This, through Life’s wars, nerved with un iron will, 
Though foes o’erwhelm thee, grasp unflinching still. 
Scorn, scorn to yield it, if thou canst not win 

The tempting prize, without embracing sin— 

A guilty Conscience rings to peace a knell, 

And bids thee feel on earth the pangs of hell ; 

Bids thee to curse each day which God bestows, 
Since each but sinks thee deeper in thy woes !” 

In burning letters stamped upon my heart, 

Such are the truths thy sacred lips impart: 

Then smile not if I worship thee with awe, 

Regard thee holy and thy words my law; 

And, unsuspecting, proudly dare to deem 

Thou art sincerely what thou here dost seem— 

For, oh! if thou art not that shining Light 

To beacon man along this path of night ; 

If thou hast not, within thy spotless soul, 

Those golden virtues which redeem the whole : 

The world a charnel-house of misery, 

Must ’neath a Maker’s frown, dissolving cease to be. 

Hail pleasing Memory! at thy sacred shrine, 

A suppliant kneeling, prays thy aid divine, 
That thou mayst now inspire his glowing breast 
To paint in one the features of the rest! 

Tis well, I thank thee—in thy mirror’s rays, 
A matchless form now greets my raptured gaze ; 
Soft o’er her cheek, what sweet confusion steals, 
As timid Hebe every blush reveals ; 

A brow so bright, ’twould seem the Cynthian-queen 
Resigned her crown to grace its sacred mien; 

Pure cheeks, whereon ere while she slept in bliss, 
The rosy Morn, in rapture prest a kiss ; 

Eyes, in whose liquid depths the soul is seen, 
Inspiring all the majesty of Beauty’s queen— 
Eyes that each hope of love, or fear reveal, 
Though, from the precious lips, no murmurs steal; 
Oh, lips, whereon, struck with the form divine, 
Young Bacchus gazing, spilt the ruby wine; 

A form, the Graces wept should be so fair, 

That notanother charm could now be added there! 

But not for these bewitching charms, alone, 
Do I exalt thee to an envied throne. 

Oh Beauty! though thou be surpassing fair, 
Where is thy worth without the heart be there! 
For though the magic of a pure profile 

May hold proud man in bondage for a while, 
Yet, if no wreath of kindness grace thy brow, 
And thou art scornful of his holy vow,— 

Weak creatures at thy shrine thou mayst retain, 
But manly hearts will leave thee in disdain! — 
For who would breathe before a thing of art 
The pure devotion of an ardent heart? 

God formed thee for man’s comfort—if no soul 
Thou hast, then thou art wanting in the whole! 
Where thy enchantments, if the daughter ne’er, 
With words of love. delights a parent’s ear? 

Or if a sister ne’er exults in pride, 

With tenderness to seek a brother’s side? 

Or if the wife—to whom, when all the world 

Its bitter scorn upon his name hath hurled, 

He fondly turns, that sacred love to claim 
Which Hymen wreaths around the holy name— 
If she can breathe no soothing accents near 

A sorrowed husband’s bleeding heart to cheer : 





Oh Beauty! whom men blindly call divine, 
Where then the value of thy heartless shrine! 
Then nay—it is not Beauty which, alone, 
A magic charm around the form hath thrown 
Whose image memory pictures to my gaze, 
And bids me thus award the meed of praise ; 
But Beauty with Affection’s heart combined, 
A modest manner, and a generous mind; 
These point to man that if Perfection e’er 
Descends on earth, here may he find it—here! 
No coquette-snares she weaves, with loathsome art, 
To gratify a cold ambitious heart— 
Luring the suitor at her feet to kneel, 
To breathe a love she knows she cannot feel ; 
And there encouraging with serpent gaze, 
The pleasing incense of his soul-felt praise. 
Then, when o’erwearied with his sighs forlorn, 
Her haughty lip curls in triumphant scorn. 
But, captive to the graces she reveals, 
If, at her side, a suitor fondly kneels, 
And breathes, in glowing words, the fervent prayer, 
Which, in her heart, can find no answer there: 
Oh! not with scorn she spurns him from her eyes, 
But mourns that fate requiting love denies ; 
And, grateful for the praise his words extend, 
Converts the lover to the faithful friend ; 
While if, perchance, his words her bosom move, 
And, to his own her heart responds with love, 
Filled with emotion from Love’s thrilling name, 
Her trembling lips disclose the virgin-flame, 
That in her gentle bosom proudly glows 
To tell him how much love her heart on him bestows* 
Stretched on a fevered couch, a father here 
Finds every comfort in her tender care : 
With sweet anxiety she’ll ne’er allow 
The stranger’s hand to cool his burning brow, 
But, unremitting with attentions kind, 
His every want still occupies her mind. 
And if, when all is done, in vain, to save, 
Death’s fatal hand removes him to the grave, 
Conceals her sorrow—acts the daughter’s part, 
By offering comfort to the widowed-heart : 
Unlocks the Word, and, from its mystic scroll, 
Reveals the promise to an upright soul, 
And sweetly whispers—Mourn not thus in vain, 
Our Saviour saith the good shall meet again, 
Where each of bliss receives an endless store, 
And, crowned with glory, greet to part no more!’ 
A brother, home returning meets her eyes, 
And feels how much a sister’s love to prize.j 
Each word his lips breathe to her listening ear, 
Within her heart, is cherished deeply dear ; 
While, in return, her soul bewitching smile 
Bids him to scorn the world, if coldly it revile! 
Mindful that gifts which Fortune here bestows 
Should never prompt to scorn another’s woes, 
With charity she’ll kindly seek the door, 
And soothe the sorrow of the suffering poor : 
Nor can enjoy the luxury she receives, 
While Misery, gauntand cold, in shivering anguish grieves. 
Endearing Woman! since my song declares 
How truly deep my soul thy form reveres, 
Start not if now my heart, by anger torn, 
Upon thy name pours out its bitter scorn. 
Upon thy name—mark well the word, for all 
May not be woman whom we woman call ; 
Some, heedless of the honor it doth yield, 
Scorn all its claims, to take with man the field, 
These Amazonians, being of no sex, 
Man not, like thee of gentle mould, respects, 
They sadly jealous of his empty name, 
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To be notorious is their highest aim ; 
Their arms too weak to wield the lordly sword, 
Their tongues with slander wound at every word. 


Alas! that woman ever should despise 
Thet charm which, winning, renders man her prize ; 
That charm, a heart, which, when it cannot praise, 
Silence prefers, if speaking bring disgrace ; 
A heart that prompts, where’er the eye may turn, 
Not faults to seek, but virtues to discern, 
A heart which, conscious naught is perfect here, 
Bestows on all that charity so dear ; 
To each, deserving, gives the sweet reward 
That, in the bosom, vibrates every chord. 
Oh shame! that, heedless of so pure a choice, 
She once should stoop to list to Folly’s voice ; 
And sacrifice, to please ambitious pride, 
That magic charm which makes the happy bride. 
Does Folly picture to her eager eyes 
That man will smile, and laud her to the skies? 
Despise his feelings, since it her exalts, 
Nor pause to question if the charge be false, 
As here and there a little wit is seen 
To gild the poison which lies hid between? 
Nay—she should learn that truth we fear to trust, 
If, mixed with falsehood, it excites disgust; 
For thus suspicion, in the wary mind, 
Will bid us spurn the whole, as false, when thus combined. 


Accursed by Envy, there are heerts on earth 
Thatfind no pleasure in another’s worth ; 
But burn with anger, if perchance a name 
Iscrowned with honor which they cannot claim; 
The noblest friend to Rancour sacrifice, 
If, o’er the ruin, they may proudly rise. 
Adorned with virtue, is she truly great, 
And stands above them in her high estate 7— 
In vain they strive to gain that lofty throne, 
But sink it to a level with their own! 
Is she a spirit hospitably warm, 
Glad to protect the stranger from the storm, 
Blest with a heart to virtue’s paths inclined, 
Pure modest feelings and a generous mind, 
Which bid her tremble at the thought of vice, 
Nor heed the monster, though she sacrifice 
Unbounded wealth, rank, station or proud fame, 
lf, gaining these, she lose a spotless name? 
Let her be this, if she would fain be stung 
With all the venom of a slanderous tongue! 


Candor! the word, by such too oft misused, 
A word by slander shamefully abused; 
A veil cast boldly o’er confiding eyes, 
To sereen the guilt which ’neath the action lies; 
A cruel sword with which she wounds the heart, 
Then archly whispers—‘”Tis the friend’s true part ;’ 


*Tis Candor listens with attentive ear, 
To all detractions which are uttered near ; 
And marks, with jealous care, each thoughtless word, 
On memory’s leaf the eager ear hath heard ; 
Then all triumphant swiftly smiling flies 
To seek the victim of these calumnies; 
To whom in accents musically sweet, 
Butwith a heart of poisonous deceit, 
With rage dissembled—“ Vesta, could I hear, 
Thy name denounced, nor tell my friend so dear 1?” 
And marks with malice glistening in her eye, 
How every word inflicts fresh agony ; 
Fanning the flames of anger as they rise, 
Delighted thus she’th made them enemies. 
Then to the other friend, full quickly now 
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Returns, in triumph, with a mock-grief brow, 
And bids her, “ Niobe all tears,” te know, 
That Vesta, so beloved, hath turned her bitter foe ! 


“iis Candor, with a serpent’s cunning art, 
Who basely steals within a husband’s heart; 
And, prone the demon-purpose to fulfil, 
O’er its pure love her poisonous dews distil; 
When, quick as lightning through the clouded sky, 
The poison spread, gives birth to Jealousy. 
Twin offspring, thus, Hate also now is born, 
To teach his lips harsh words of cruel scorn, 
Far from his eyes pretended veils she’ll tear, 
Which Love, she saith, too long hath folded there; 
And bid him view, to proper light restored, 
The treacherous conduct of a wife adored: 
Bid him behold afiections he would prove, 
Weighed in the balance with another’s love ; 
Bid him believe a gentle Hebe’s smile 
Is naught but Hecate’s hypocritie guile, 
Till, fired with rage, his spotless wife is spurned, 
And soon his home from heaven to hell is turned. 
While she his daughter, decked in matchless charms, 
No longer now delights his fondling arms, 
For in the daughter, lo, the mother lives, 
And all his anger thus, ’gainst innocence, revives! 


But where the honor of his name—his son, 
Whose thoughts and feelings with his should be one,— 
To whom, though all forsake him, in the end, 
Still may he turn and say, I have a friend ? 

Hath Slander’s rancorous voice been silent there, 
Nor breathed her poison in a father’s ear ; 

Still to the son doth he confiding turn, 

And for his proud success still fondly yearn? 
Nay—for already, with persuasive art, 

The serpent coils around his trusting heart; 
And, with the wisdom of impartial eyes, 

Pretends of dangers pending to apprize : 

“ Old man! thou’rt passing rapid from life’s stage, 
Fast o’er thy form now steal the marks of age; 
Thy hair is silvered and thy stout form bent, 
Weak grow thy limbs, life’s sand is nearly spent, 
But deem you this by me isseen alone, 

Nor yet hath struck, too well, thy jealous son 7 
Who o’er thy grave, imaginative stands 

Lord of thy purse and master of thy lands? 
Hast not observed the proud boy’s bearing high, 
Or how he views thee with contemptuous eye, 
If, fondly anxious for his welfare here, 

Thou whisperest words of counsel to his ear 1— 
Rise in thy might, lay down a tyrant law, 

And prove thou hast him yet in trembling awe ; 
Grind him, like dust, beneath thy trampling feet, 
And break his spirit in a proud defeat ; 

Till, crushed a worm, he owns thy haughty ways, 
And iron rules submissively obeys!” 

Oh! hellish Slander! such the cursed acts 
Thy treacherous candor in the world transacts. 
Thou, who wouldst be the se!f-elected one, 

To judge our virtues and our just renown ; 

Or mark our feelings and, with mock regard, 
Chastise, as guilt, what Justice would reward! 
Away—away! thou loathsome thing, away, 

Nor seek mid men, but demons for thy prey ; 
Where’er thy feet support thy hideous weight, 
Trees, buds and flowers, wither at thy feet, 

Earth is a mead too beauteously pure, 

To yield one spot where thon mayst dwell secure: 
Before thee borne, thy pestilential breath 

Breeds Envy, Malice, Pride, Discord, vile Hate and Death! 
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MEMORIES, 
THE OPAL RING. 
BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


“ He wrote amid the ruins of his heart—Festus. 


I am no Philosopher, but yet I take a chastened 
pleasure in what may be called the Philosophy 
of Life. 

I love to go back to the glittering springs, 
whence the broad river has drawn its torrent of 
waters, and from the pure sources which have 
first flashed back the sunbeam, or quivered with 
the moonlight, I like to follow the devious 
windings of the nascent brook, adorned with its 
tracery of bloom—the tortuous pathway of the 
widening streamlet, wearing its fringes of bend- 
ing boughs and blossoming tendrils—the more 
majestic, undulating sweep of the great reservoir 
of many tributaries, the rolling, rushing, broad- 
ening river, with its foaming eddies and its 
sleeping pools—its brawling rapids, and its rip- 
pling tides. Thus, in the moral world, I often 
revert to the fair beginnings of life’s stream, and 
pursuing its after course, and marking the alter- 
nating currents which hurry on its multitude of 
waters, to the last great ocean, I deduce , there- 
from, soul-ennobling, spirit-strengthening lessons! 

My heart is one vast repository of memories, 
and it, ofttimes pleases me to register, with my 
visible haud, these incidents which Remembrance 
has chronicled, and perpetuated, within my bo- 
som. I now bethink me of the warm and un- 
clouded light of a June sun, lolling in half-breeze- 
less indolence upona sloping lawn. Sequestered 
from the ardor of its hot noon, by the boughs of in- 
terlacing trees and clambering vines I whiled away 
the glowing hours witha dear and chosen compan- 
ion. The chime of her gleeful laughter stirred 
the summer air, and words of music, sparkling 
with joyousness, came forth in hurrying sentences 
from her roseate lips. She was the bright em- 
bodiment of gladness—the breathing impersona- 
tion of joy. The sunshine seemed to seek her 
for its kindred spirit, and as she sat, graceful asa 
Dryad, among the drooping boughs which formed 
her bower, Phebus had made treasonable com- 
pact with Zephyrus, and the leafy portals gained, 
stole in shyly, and trippingly ; now he kissed the 
glowing cheek, which beneath such amorous 
dalliance put on a deeper flush—now he touched 
her long floating locks, so dark and shadowy, un- 
til they caught some wandering ray, and impri- 
soned it within their silken toils, when flying 
hither and thither, to escape captivity, the truant 
sunbeam lost itself in labyrinthian masses, and so 
turned the tresses to gleaming gold. 

*T could quarrel with the suushine for thus usur- 
ping part of my fairy domain,” spoke the laugh- 


_—_— 





ing girl, “only that I have such an affinity with 
its brightness, in all things else, I cannot now 
assigu it limits which it dares not transgregs, 
Vell! J love its beaming glories, I confess, and 
in the days of mythic worship I should have been 
a devout adorer of the sun-clad Apollo. There 
must be sunshine for me in the sky—sunshine on 
the earth—sunshine in my heart—naught else in 
the fair outer, aud more mysterious inner world! 
I eschew all things less bright, and I will not regis- 
ter aught upon my memory which wears not 
rays. ‘The motto of the old Venetian dial pleases 
me well— 


“Tloras non numero, sine serenas.”’ 


Yes! i’faith, like the poetic time-piece, which 
told its hours by the unfolding and shutting of 
bud and blossom, I intend to note enly those 
moments which float through life in golden vest- 
ments ; aud with flowery crown, and as Priestess 
of such hours, I herewith proclaim myself.” 
Thus half-soliloquising, the giddy girl plucked 
from the turf beside her, a spire of the “ Naiad- 
like Lily of the Vale,” and shook its snowy bells 
in playful sport. 

Prattle on, thou fair spirit of joy and gladness! 
Linger im the “primrose paths” of early girl- 
hood, and dally with its flowerets whilst thou 
may! ‘Though there may be more radiant skies, 
and more alluring blossoms in the way of woman- 
hood which is stretching before thee, those skies 
now bathed in thy favorite sunshine may yet bring 
forth the surcharged cloud, and those blossoms, 
wthin their painted chalices, may yet bear the poi- 
sonous drop! Yet I would not disenchant thee! 
I would not blot out the fair Atlantis, which thou 
seest gemming the dim ocean of the future! I 
would not rifle that orient isle of its sumptuous 
luxuriance, and its summer verdure! I would 





not hang wintry icicles upon its flowery boughs! 
‘Too soon will come such darkened season for thy 
young life—the stern teachings, and rugged wis- 
dom, and chilling knowledge, which blot out the 
fairromances, with which Hope hath beguiled cre- 
/dulous, trustful youth! Ah! let not the hand be 
mortal, which shall erase such beauteous pictu- 
rings! Let the teacher be Heavenly, who shall 
show forth to human vision the “airy nothings” 
on which we have based so many glittering fa- 
brics! Rather, let the desecrator tremble, who, 
with unhallowed license, would profane the Pan- 
‘theon of Youth’s hopes, and bear thence the 
'shrined Gods of its idolatry! Let him pause, ere 
he distil the poison in the golden censer, which 
‘makes fragrant a hcart’s sanctuary! Let him 
| deliberate, ere he bush the dithyrambic songs, 
which would make earth, and air, and life itself, 
| vocal and glorious with harmony ! 
* * * * * . 
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In following the after fate of the companion who 
shared with me the brightness of that summer 
noon, and in sketching the outline of her destiny, 
I shall call her Alethe, and thus give embodiment 
to that word, which the ancient Greeks, in their 
classic tongue, named T'ruth. It was the spirit- 
val, unblemished truthfulness of character—the 
spotless integrity of heart and principle, striving 
to cast its effulgence over the grosser material- 
ism of life, and to light up its shadowy masses 
with the radiance of her own spirit, which lent 
to Alethe her sweetest charm. Her nature was 
guileless and stainless, as though she had been 
nurtured beneath an Angel's wing, and the inef- 
fable sweetness of her countenance, serene and 
heaven-lit, like summer's twilight, proclaimed 
the purity of the soul it reflected. 

Ecce! Behold her, now! Girlhood has shed 
its bloom, and the ripe maturity of womanhood is 
resting onher. She has passed into the charmed 
world of which she has so long dreamed, and 
she is now trying its bright realities! That. 
witchery of beauty, so rarely encountered even 
in the fairest phases of humanity, that we are 
prone to consider it ideal, and only the fruit of 
the sculptor’s vision, or the offspring of the lim- 
ner’s dream, does not form her dower. And yet 
there is an entrancing spell in her face, whose 
magic you cannot translate. Is it the light of 
those large eyes which bewilders you? those lu- 
minous, drooping orbs, so oriental in their dark- 
ness—so dreamy in their expression—so melting 
in their tenderness ? 


“ Thro’ whose long, dark lashes, low depending, 
ry . x “ 
rhe soul of melancholy gentleness 

Gleams like a seraph from the skies descending ?” 


or is it the changeful cheek which moves you? 
those bright, varied alternations. betraying a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, whose deep, fathomless waves 
now cast up rose leaves—now waft the white 
tints of the water-lily to the pure surface? As 


Behold her now, as she sits in solitude and si- 
lence! There is a restless quivering of the 
fringed and veined eyelids, as they droop over 
the orbs beneath, and a glittering tear hangs pen- 
dant from the downcast lash, trembling over the 
illuminated cheek, like a rain-drop suspended 
from the arching cloud, and half-merged in the 
sunset glories of the horizon beneath. The flue- 
tuating tint of that cheek—the dawning smile 
upon the lip, seem to say that the humid eye has 
overflowed with happiness, and that those spark- 
ling tributes, gemming the drooping lids, are ren- 
dered to joy, and not to sorrow; while the half- 
recumbent figure, with its wavy, willowy out- 
line, and the cloud-like masses of dark brown 
hair, in the abandon of attitude, and exuberance 
of negligence, tell of a redundancy of bliss—a 
superfluity of happiness. Need I say Alethe 
loves? Loves, with a passion, beauteous in its 
might—holy in its ecstasy? The gates of her 
youth’s Eden are unclosed before her, and, 
another Peri, her heart sings loud songs of tri- 
umph, as she feels she has won her Paradise! 
She loves—she is beloved ; two pointsin a woman's 
history, whose opening chapters demand no 
stylus less glowing than a sunbeam, to register 
them, but whose endings are oftimes chronicled 
with the ensanguined drops from a broken heart. 
Shall such be the fate of a love so beautiful as 
that which is awakened in Alethe’s bosom! A 
love which owns no weak infancy—no feeble 
youth—but which has leaped from inception 
into maturity, like light from chaos—like the 
Cyprian Goddess from the billows, all-armoured 
with beauty—ready-girded with strength, like 
Pallas, full-grown, full armed, from the brow of 
Jove— 


* Amor, ch’appona e’nato, 
Gia grande vola, a gia trionfa, armato-” 


Oh! Thou, who hast moved the fathomless 
waters, whose names had else slept in silence, 





we gaze on her, methinks her beauty has grown 
more earnest in its character, than when we last 


sate beside her, in that fairy summer bower, and | 


wove legends with our garlands, and blended song 
with the minstrelsy of bird and bee. She is 
alone now, but radiant visions and beguiling 
shapes are encircling her, and keeping her bright 
company. ‘Their influences are resting on her 
features, bathing them in a flood of rays, and 
lending to her countenance that lustre, which the 
summer’s sun scatters over the sky he approach- 
es—gold-tinted, rainbow-dyed heralds, which 
company with the dawn, to proclaim the pomp 
and pageantry of noon-day. Like such an aus- 
picious Aurora, did Alethe’s beaming counte- 
nance foretell truly burnished hours for life’s 
ardent noou?. We shill see! 


tremble to quench the tide which has welled 
‘forth, in one sparkling current, at thy bidding! 
‘Thou, who hast entered the sanctuary of a bo- 
. > ‘ mn. 

‘som, which Peace, and Innocence, like Twin 
|Cherubim, consecrated and guarded, tremble to 
| shrine on its pure altars, false images, and mock- 


ling idols, which shal] crumble into dust before the 
gaze of the worshipper! ‘Tremble, lest for these 
| things, God call thee into judgment, lest He 
| turn the sweets of thy dearest joys into bitterness, 





and change thy supshine into the lightuings which 
shall consume thee! 
* * * * * « 
It is the season of light, and of blossom—of 


waving trees, and balmy zephyrs—the flowery 
Spring time is walking abroad upon the earth— 
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Nature spreads her verdant carpet for the dainty 
footsteps of the young Goddess of the year, and 
she waves before her green boughs and blossoming 
branches, as triumphal palms. Yonder is an 
Arcadian nook in this embarras des richesses, to 
which I would turn your regards. Rich masses 
of forest foliage intertwine in one luxuriant tis- 
sue, and the tender green of the maple blends, 
and melts in soft gradations, with the darker 
tints of the oak, and the yet more sombre colour- 
ing of the fragrant cedar tee. Blossoms of bril- 
liant dye have tapestried these leafy pavilions, 
and incensed garlands droop pendauat from um- 
brageous canopies, beneath which Nature seems 
to keep her festival, as in 2 banquet chamber. 
Silver waters are flashing aud chiming near, and 
fairy barks, their white sails Japping lazily to the 
fitful evening zephyrs, ave lolling gracefully on 
the river’s bosom. On a rustic seat beneath the 
shadowy boughs of the trees Alethe sits beside 
her iover. There is that same aagelic rapture— 
that deep transcendant joy upon her counte- 
nance, which irradiated it when last we beheld 
her. A tender smile is gleaming upon her lip, 
but her eyes are downcast, and the silken lash 
throws its shade upon her blushing cheek. What 
is it which detains the downward glance, and 
keeps the vein-traced eyelids trembling, and 
drooping over those luminous orbs? See! upon 
the lily hand which lays confidingly in that of 
her lover, there is beaming the etfulgence of a 
rare and gorgeous gem—clasping one snowy fin- 
ger, the rainbow hues of a splendid opal are 
glowing and sparkling, and as the tremor of hap- 
piness quickens the pulse of that little hand, the 
tell-tale jewel betrays the quivering movement, 
catching and imprisoning at every vibration a 
new and lustrous ray. Hush! she speaks, and 
though the folds of her dowuncast lids are still 
veiling the starry night of her eyes, one can well 
imagine their liquid tenderness from the gentle 
tones, as rife with love as the warbling notes the 
Nightingale chants to the Rose. 

* Beautiful! * beautiful exceedingly’” and she 
pauses momentarily, to look more closely at the 
resplendent jewel, “but its brilliance is too 
changeful, too varying—I have heard it is a 
weird gem, and as its hues are shifting, so does 
it typify change in the loved and trusted, there- 
fore I would not hold so fatal a talisman from 
you. Change? ah!” and ashudder creeps over 
her slight figure as she draws closer and more 
confidingly to the manly form beside her. 

“ Change? ah! meution it not, Alethe beloved! 
Can the wave change to the moonbeam, which 
it leaps upward to catch? Can the flower close 
its petals to the kiss of the goldew sunlight, or 
the green bough turn aside its leaflets, from the 
raiu-drops for which the hot noon makes it pant? 


x 








Change? ah! think it not—name it not, Alethe, 
fairest—dearest—gentlest !” 

Once, briefly, but brightly, those downcast 
eyes are raised to the face of the speaker, but 
heavy laden, drooping with the weight of tender. 
ness—the abounding measure of idolatry, which 
even their eloquent glances cannot rightly tell 
of, they sink again beneath the shadowing lids, 
The lover’s vision rapturously catches the look 
that gleamed upon him with momentary radi- 
ance, and his heart translates its language. 

“ Alethe! my beautiful! my adored! my pure 
Dian! my matchless Divinity! My all that Poe- 
try bas dreamed, and Love has deified! Lan- 
guage has no term to embody your entrancing 
charm for ‘ue, for, were every glowing syllable 
plucked from human speech, and gathered in one 
burning focus, that were pale, and dull, and cold, 
to tell of the ardor, the ecstasy, the eternity of my 
love! Alethe! Alethe! ‘The beautiful name 
which is henceforth the magic spell of my being! 
I would garner those liquid sounds within my 
heart, I wouid perpetuate them upon my lips, 
I would make their very echo my own, that 
no profane tongue might syllable a name which 
is my music—my adoring hymn—my triumphal 
song!” 

And still he murmurs the beloved name— 
still he lingers with caressing fondness on its 
sounds—still he twines his arms, with wild rap- 
ture, around the willowy form, and imprints upon 
the stainless brow, the downcast eyes, the pure 
and ruseate mouth, vehement, passionate, lin- 
gering kisses. 

And the soft, dreamy lull of the chiming wa- 
ters, and the faint whispering breath of the ver- 
nal zephyrs, mingle in kindred melody with the 
murmur of his vow, aud blend harmouiously with 
the music of his endearing words. 

Pause, thou rapturous adorer, even while such 
vow is stirring thy lip, and while the liquid syl- 
lables of such tender epithets are falling upon 
the deeps of her heart, like sunbeams upon the 
fathomless sea! Is it the delirium of passion, 
wild as fleeting—fierce as ephemeral. which hath 
voiced those magic words, and kindled that burn- 
ing enthusiasm, within thy breast? Or is it 
Love—seraph-Love—heaven-descended Love, 
which hath gifted thee with its tongue of holy 
fire, and clothed thee with its mantle of celestial 
light? Remember, that even while thou speak- 
est, the recording angel handeth over the Book 
of Life, to register therein the impassioned vow 
thou hast sworn! Wilt thou suffer such records 
to appear, hereafter, in judgment against thee? 

But the picture is fading and vanishing, and 
Alethe still wears the Opal Ring! 

* . + * * * * 


Hours of happincss, burnished aa those which 
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the radiant Eros brings, can find no fitting type, 
even in the oriental tints of a painter’s palette, 
therefore my meagre portraiture cannot faintly 
reflect that golden atmosphere, which henceforth 
encircles Alethe. 

Time wears on, and though his gleaming 
scythe mows down legions of blossoms, there are 
still myriads of joys—countless bands of hopes 
stretching down the limitless perspective, and 
with these he has yet to contend for a ruthless 
triumph. Alethe smiles, forshe believes they will 
be invincible! 

How swilingly she muses over the weird gift, 
whose chameleon hues still glitter on her finger! 
Those varying tints no longer bear with them 
their shadowy prophecy, and as she gazes on the 
miniature rainbow which crests its jewelled sur- 
face, she forgets to see the that bow of promise 
is painted therein, with a broken cirele—that 
there is a foul flaw, a deforming blemish upon 
its changing face! And day by day, aye, hour 
by hour, that flaw widens—that blemish dark- 
ens—until—until—but no! she will not see it! 
Love, with its treacherous hand, has drawn 
around her a dazzling, a blinding curtain—an 
ideal world has grown up for her. As she sits 
alone, and muses, and dreams amid these fair 
creations, the music of Hope comes floating from 
the sanctuary of her heart, and in its heavenly 
anthems the enchantment deepens, and strength- 
ens, uutil she forgets the darker shapes, and less 
harmonious notes which people, and make vocal, 

veality. 

A dim hour now comes on, apace, for this gen- 
tle enthusiast, and the pang of parting—the 
grief of a first separation, teaches her that the 
shadow companieth with the light, and that love 
owneth its midnight as its noonday. But there 
are stars to make holy that night—a diadem of 
constellations—a coronet of rays wherewith to 
crown such darkness; and the Lover’s hand has 
not been laggard to weave the glittering chaplet. 
See! even now, she bends over a written page 
whereon the heart has chronicled its faith! Soft 
smiles dawn upon the vermillion lips—and tears 
like “ pearlets splintered from the rain,” through 
whose transparent medium the sunlight sparkles, 
are dropping silently from the downeast lash, em- 
balming and consecrating the vow she reads. 
But there is no bitterness in such tear drops, for 
her angelic natiire-te!!s its joys, as its griefs, by 
such pure and beaming messengers, and from 
those harmonious, eloquent eyes, the soul sends 
forth dew-glistening tributes, alike for the bliss 
which enchants, as for the sorrow which appals! 
While thus Alethe lingers over those magical sen- 
tences, let us draw nigh, and read the words 
which claim immortality, for the passion which 


“ Alethe! beloved! adored!” thus speaks the 
impassioned scroll, I cannot yet believe you are 
far from me! [ cannot, yet, realize the dark, 
prosaic hours, which have succeeded the glow- 
ing radiance of my bliss, and like foul spectres 
have sundered the silver cords which linked me 
to happiness and joy! I have dwelt too long in 
the lustrous sunshine, to feel so suddenly, that its 
glow and warmth are vanished, and that the 
night is darkening about me! Harmonies, and 
perfume, and light—songs, and zephyrs, and rays, 
are still lingering around me and steeping my 
soul in one delicious, heavenly spell, for Memory 
aboundeth and revelleth in my heart. Yes! 
Alethe mine! you are beside me now, as of late. 
The caressing fingers which playfully twined 
themselves in my hair, are wandering there, even 
now—the fair hand whose velvet palm has dwelt 
upon my brow, or with soft dalliance has glided 
to my cheek, is resting there yet—the graceful 
arm, white as a cloud-flake, is again around me 
with its twining embrace—and the electric touch 
of those roseate lips, light as a flower leaf, yet 
entrancing as luxury, dreamy as oriental odours, 
blissful as Paradise, still thrills me with esctasy! 

“Ah! Alethe! my Beautiful! my Adored! shall 
I name it Love which you, enchantress of my 
being, have evoked from the exhaustless depths 
of my heart? Love, which hath erst so inun- 
dated the world that its tide is defiled by the 
touch of profaue lips, and the unhallowed way- 
farer aloug life's path dabbles at its limpid sources 
with the same freedom, as the initiated in pure 
places stoops, on bended knee and with rever- 
ential brow, to quaff its silver waters? No! 
Alethe! no! There is in mine more of regali- 
ty—more of sovereignty—regal in its treasures— 
sovereign in its attitude—too royal to be adulte- 
rated—too lofty to be debased, and therefore 
higher, holier, sublimer than Love. Itis, rather, 
an adoration, ‘which would shrine you as my 
Saint—a worship, which would consecrate you as 
my Angel—an idolatry, which would glorify you 
as my Divinity. Thus would I hallow you, 
Alethe, beloved! Thus do I cherish you, my 
Gem of Purity—my Bird of Beauty—my Dove 
of Gentleness ! 

* This brief parting shall only cement our hearts 
more closely, dearest! [tis adark span between 
two glittering points—a narrow torrent between 
two flowery shores—and the gleaming spots shall 
shine as stars when the chasm is passed—and 
the blossom-clad borders shall bloom with peren- 
nial freshness when the stream is spent. The 
joy beyond bewilders me with its ecstasy—it 
transports me with its rapture, for then—then 
Alethe, light of my heart, life of my being, you 
shall be mine—mine only—mine forever /” 





prompts them : 


No wonder such words entrance the gentle 
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reader—no wonder she smiles upon the glowing 
page, and with girlish abandon clasps the voice- 
less messengers of such a love to her bosom, as 
though to enshrine them in so pure a temple— 
no wonder she knits them to her lips with raptu- 
rous kisses, as though te blend them with her 
fragrant breath, and thus endue them with life 
and voice ! 

And, now, the Opal Ring sparkles and glows 
and blushes with the glinting rays, and the fast 
increasing rift upon the face of the gem, clothes 
itself in deceptive light! She does not yet dis- 
cern the flaw, or her loving heart would have 
started back with affright even now, in its un- 
dimmed zenith of joy! 

Tremble, tremble, thou thoughtless lover, for 
the priceless jewel thou hast won! Thou hast, 
perchance, sought it long, in the burden and 
heat of life’s toilsome day, and hast groped 
wearily for its storied treasure, and when thou 
had’st deemed it but a fabled gem, lo! it hath 
flashed upon thee, with its transcendent glories, 
and thou hast hidden it in the foldings of thy 
heart! Oh! guard it well—watch it warily— 
tend it lovingly! Let no shadow blemish its lus- 
ter—no foulness defile its purity! It shall be a 
guiding star to thee, throughout thy pilgrimage, 
and its faithful rays shall burn in thy pathway, 
steadily and surely, even unto the end! Butre- 
member! ah! remember! if thou be recreant to 
thy trust, God shall avenge it in the day when 
He maketh up his jewels! He will, then, require 
of thee that radiant gem, and though thou be at 
the very gates of Paradise, and with poised wing 
waiting to bathe thy spirit in the streaming glo- 
ries, which make glad the Blessed, He will ban- 
ish thee from the golden portals, if there be 
spot, or stain, or blemish upon that pearl, which 
He hath committed to thy keeping! How, 
then, shall He deal with thee, if thou recklessly 
and sinfully cast it away? 


s * * * . * * 


Months are gone, and sti!l absence continues, 
and its hours grew dimmer, and the hopes which 
soothed the weary heart are waxing fainter and 
fainter! Alethe is alone again—and again the 
fair cheeks are wet with tears, but this time, there 
is no brightness on those cheeks, for the hue hath 
changed to the tiutless shade of ** monumental 
alabaster.”’ The lip so lately decked with 
healthful, happy colour, is now pale and trem- 
bling. In one hand she holds an open letter, but 
its lines are few, and its page is blotted with the 
stains of weeping ; in the other fair hand, now 
quivering with the agony of a blighted spirit, its 
palm, no longer soft and roseate, as of late, but 
withered aud spectral, there gleam the fragments 
of the Opal Ring! Yes! the omen is accom- 











plished—the speechless prophecy is fulfilled—the 
weird gem is shattered! There lie the shivered 
remnants, each still mirroring the mimic raip. 
bow, and looking up with mocking brilliance into 
the tearful eyes bent down upon them. As the 
broken jewel hath escaped from the rich chasing 
around it, and left the bright gold unadorned, go 
as Alethe bows her head over the fatal letter, 
which tells her, in chilling word. and with cold, 
courteous phrase, she is alone—alone—the great 
moral convulsion which has rent her heart in 
twain, leaves her future existence blank and 
void—without brightness—without adornment! 
But blessed be God! the “fine gold’ is still 
there—yes! still there, to be purified, and refined, 
and chastened, in the hot crucible, and made pre- 
cious for the treasury of Heaven! But she can- 
not, now, believe it, as she cowers, dismayed, 
among the broken images of her worshipped 
hopes—she cannot now believe it, as she surren- 
ders herself, unresistingly to the wild, whelming 
agony, which is turning her into stone—as she 
bends, like a fragile reed, before the fierce blast 
of the whirlwind. She trembles before the fiery 
breath of the lightning, and shudders at the voice 
of the crashing thunderbolt! ’Tis a tempest to 
appal and scathe the stoutest heart, and I cannot 
depict it! 

There isa grief whose intensity baffles descrip- 
tion ; and, like the master artist, who veiled the 
anguish his pencil could not delineate, so, in the 
broad picture of Humanity, mingling with its 
chiaro oscuro, there are dark, sombre, frightful 
depths, which we cannot portray, and before 
which, we hang an impenetrable curtain. 

Weep ou thou fair and guileless Spirit! An- 
gels shall be thy comforters, and seraphs shall 
yet make melody around thee, for God counteth 
thy pangs and putteth “thy tears in his bottle.” 
Weep on for a season, but He who arrangeth the 
‘lilies of the field” in all their splendor, shall 
surely raise thee from the darkness and dust, 
thou spotless and drooping Lily, and clothe thee 
yet with the robes of gladness. The rainbow 
borroweth its glory from the weeping cloud, and 
would not have even its hues of light, but for the 
tears which are even now hanging on its rim! 

And shall not man shudder, thus to mar the fair 
destiny with which he has trifled? Shall he not 
tremble, thus to pollute the pure springs of a 
peace with which he hassported? Shallhe not 
cower beside the altar, on which he has poured, 
in sacrilegious libation, the life-blood of a loving, 
trusting, gentle heart?) Though he triumph in 
the spoils he has won, shall he not see the stain- 
ing tears which dim them? Though he exult 
in the laurels he wears, shall he not perceive the 
poison and death which defilethem! Ah! yes! 
there cometh a day—there hasteneth the hour 
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when Retribution shall claim herown! Like 

the crowned aud classic Here, who in pomp and 

pageantry traversed the Via T'riumphalis, bui still 

amid the peals of trumpets, and the shouts o1 mil- | 
lions, heard the whispering slave, who bade him | 
«“ Remember ;” so, man in the triumphal path of 
life, in the brilliancy and tumult of the world, 

owneth his murmuring monitor, conscience, fear- 

less conscience, who, loud over the clarion blast 
of plaudit—clear over the syren melody of adu- 
lation, whispereth in his ear—‘* Remember!” 


° * ” * * * * 


Years pass away, with their varying seasons, 
and as Alethe again stands before us, we miss 
the expression of sunny happiness which once 
wrapped her in its glory and its rays—we miss 
the roseate blushes and the flickering smiles, which 
once swept over her face with magic alternations, 
like bright-hued summer clouds. In her aspect 
there now beams au ethereal loveliness—a moon- 
light beauty, spiritual and silvery as a halo now 
encircles her—a “ prone and speechless dialect” 
accompanies her, revealing the suffering which 
has chastened—the renunciation which has sub- 
dued her. There is, as it were, a soft miserere 
breathing forth from every lineament, and lend- 
ing its entrancing charm to her countenance, un- 
til it grows dreamy and appealing as that which 
haunted the vision of the Italian Painter, and 
idealized and made eternal the pale beauty of 
the doomed Cenci. But Alethe is tranquilly 
happy—peacefully serene. All the wild rapture 
which once stirred the bounding pulses of her 
heart is quenched forever—not even its shadow 
remaineth! All the tender enthusiasm, whose 
tones once sang the peans of Hope, is perished 
forever—not even its echo lingereth! But, in 
place of the feverish bliss in which she once ex- 
ulted, there has sprung up a gentle joy—instead 
of the syren melody which once beguiled her, 
there have arisen holier songs, and she has 
learned to find her pleasure and her peace therein. 

Memory is thus sanctified and softened; for 
though she cannot forget that sorrow, crushing 
as an avalanche, freezing as its snow, which fell 
upon her spirit in the Aurora hours of life, she 
now perceives its purifying influences—its en- 
riching and fertilizing effects. She feels, that as 
the eagle is nurtured for the skies mid the tumult 
of the tempest, so is the soul tutored for a fairer 
and a loftier home, amid the wild crash of the 
great moral storm. Such belief shines through 
the luminous cloud (that liquid lustre born of 
tears) which is now dissolving in her eyes—it 
gleams on the pure surface of that cheek, so spi- 
ritual in its tint, that if a momentary flush leap 
to mingle with its lilies, you see something holy 


the light, stealing with chastened splendor, 
through the “richly dight” window of sume old 
cathedral, and flinging its ray, thus softened, thus 
subdued, upon the white marbies of the Sanctu- 
ary ! 

The changeful glories of the Opal Ring are 
no longer cresting the finger of Alethe’s hand, 
but where the treacherous gem once glowed, 
there is now beaming the steady eflulyence—- 
the surer brightness of a plain gold ring. That 
shining circlet links together two trusting hearts, 
it unites into one two loving natures—it binds 
with its gentle fetters two lives—two beings— 
two destinies. Lest you may not be astute 
enough to translate such mysterious symbol, I 
would point you to the manly form beside her, 
whose twining arm is, even now, drawing closer 
to his heart, the angel of his home—the wife of 
his love. Mark his enraptured gaze, as, resting 
her head upon his bosom, he looks fondly and 
tenderly into that face, which, with its thousand 
charins, is to him heavenly as a constellation ! 
He does not speak, but there is worship in that 
look—adoration in that touch—idolatry, raptu- 
rous and divine, in that mute language! 

See the beautiful child, whose golden tresses 
are falling over her blooming face, and whose 
eyes, blue as vernal skies, are mirrors of infant- 
ine glee! Smile at the dexterity, with which 
the agile little rogue has stealthily clambered to the 
topmost round of the mother’s chair, while, such 
position attained, she clasps both parents with 
her tiny arms and salutes each, with a round of 
echoing kisses. How joyously she triumphs in 
the surprisal she has eflected! With what im- 
pudent glee she glories in the coup de main she 
has achieved! And now the delighted father, 
exultant in his bliss, has caught her to his bosom, 
and playfully detains her his prisoner. But she 
is a willing captive,—that fair child,—that laugh- 
ing sprite; and as each dimpled arm encireles the 
neck of either parent, closely—closely, until the 
rose-tipped fingers meet, and interlace, she might 
typify the living, breathing, beautiful link, which 
Angels have fashioned, to rivet two hearts, and 
unite two beings! 

“What a cunning Elf it is!” murmurs the 
father, between the kisses he is lavishing upon 
the ambrosial lips of his child, and the tender 
dialect, which affection addresses to infancy, 





mingles with each embrace. *“ Alethe, dearest,”’ 
and a shade of earnestness mellows his fine fea- 
tures—*“ this is not a moment to speculate on the 
futurity of our darling, but, even now, I cannot 
forbear asking myself, shall she ever wear the 
Opal Ring?” 

“Nay, nay, comato mio—or if she be decked 
transiently with its treacherous radiance, may 





in its glow, and straightway bethink yourself of 


she succeed to the purer joys, and dearer hopes 
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The Old Bachelor.—Poe on Headley and Channing. 
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eloquent with tenderness, and holds forth the fin- 
gér, adorned with the simple circlet of the Mar- 
riage Ring. 

“Ajethe mine! Beloved! Adored!” 


of this”—and the wife raised ber soft eyes, »gain 


* * * * bl * * 


Fair reader! whose eye hath, perchance, lin- 
gered on these unworthy pages, in the coming 
hours of life, thou too, mays’t wear the Opal 
Ring! Thou, too may’st link with its prismatic 
tints an enchantment gorgeous and beguiling, 
as that which companied, for a brief season, with 
the gentle Alethe; but ah! forget not even then, 
to scan the many-hued gem, lest the base flaw 
break its lines of light—cease not to look dili- 
gently at its fair and seemly surface, lest the de- 
ceptive blemish gape wider and wider, until at 
last, it shall rift, and cleave, and shiver the dark- 
omened jewel! 

Vale. 
Vera IncoGniTA. 





THE OLD BACHELOR. 


“ Time tempers love, but not removes, 
More hallowed when its hope is fled ; 
Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To that which cannot quit the dead.”—Byron. 


Lonely and old, he sits beside his hearth, 
Rapt in a deep, sad dream of other days ; 
He recks not now of aught upon the earth— 
His eyes are fixed with thoughtful, earnest gaze 
Upon the glowing embers, as if there 
Once more he saw that form so young, so bright, so fair! 


Upon his table letters lie outspread, 
Yellow with age, and worn in many a fold— 
Records of youth, of joys forever dead, 
Of her whom he shall never more behold : 
Alas, poor dreamer! vainly wouldst thou crave 
That buried treasure from th’ inexorable grave! 


He holds a locket in his trembling grasp, 
And looks upon it with a troubled eye: 
A portrait opens to the yielding clasp— 
He greets the image with a deep-drawn sigh : 
He can no more his pent-up grief restrain, 
And down his furrowed cheeks the tears descend like rain! 


Is this the man, so stern and so severe, 
We met to-day amid the busy throng? 
Whom the young children looked at, half in fear, 
Dropping their voices as he possed along? 
Of whom the giddy schoolgirl laughing told— 
“He was a bachelor, so strange, and cross, and old?” 


Ah! joyous children, may you never know 
The pangs which traced those wrinkles on his brow; 






| The crushed and broken heart, the speechless wo, 
The wreck of every youthful hope and vow! 

His face is like the deep and silent sea, 
Hiding bright things of earth that long have ceased to he, 


And thus we know each other-—outwardly— 
By speech and gesture, countenance and dress! 
But the true life, the inward grief and joy, 
The soui’s dark history, few or none may guess! 
The actor dons his mask, and plays his part— 
Know’st thou what passions sway the actor’s secret heart? 





POE ON HEADLEY AND CHANNING, 


From advance sheets of “ The Literati,” a work in 
press, by the late Edgar A Poe, we take the following 
sketches of Headley and Channing—as good specimens 
of that tomahawk-style of criticism of which the author 
was so great a master. In the present instances the sa- 
tire is well-deserved. Neither of these sketches we believe 
have been in print before.—[£d. Mess. 


JOEL T. HEADLEY.* 


The Reverend Mr. Heapter—(why will he 
not put his full title in his title-pages?) has 
in his ‘Sacred Mountains” been reversing 
the facts of the old fable about the mountains 
that brought forth the mouse—parturiunt mon- 
tes nascitur ridiculus mus—for in this instance 
it appears to be the mouse—the little ridic- 


ulus mus—that has been bringing forth the 
‘* Mountains,” and a great litter of them, too. 


The epithet, funny, however, is perhaps the only 
one which can be considered as thoroughly ap- 
plicable to the book. We say that a book is a 
“funny” book, and nothing else, when it spreads 
over two hundred pages an amount of matter 
which could be conveniently presented in twenty 
of a magazine: that a book is a“ funny” book—- 
“only this and nothing more’”—when it is writ- 
ten in that kind of phraseology, in which Jobn 
Philpot Curran, when drunk, would have made 
& speech at a public dinner: and, moreover, 
we do say, emphatically, that a book is a “ fun- 
ny” book, and nothing but a funny book, when- 
ever it happens to be penned by Mr. Headley. 
We should like to give some account of “ The 
Sacred Mountains,” if the thing were only pos- 
sible—but we cannot conceive that it is. Mr. 
Headley belongs to that numerous class of au- 
thors, who must be read to be understood, 
and who, for that reason, very seldom are as 
thoroughly comprehended as they should be. 
Let us endeavor, however, to give some general 
idea of the work. ‘The design,” says the 


*The Sacred Mountains: By J.T. Headley,—Author 
of “ Napoleon and his Marshals,”’ “ Washington and his 
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author in his preface, ‘is to render more familiar 
and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible.” 
Here, in the very first sentence of his preface, 
we suspect the Reverend Mr. Headley of fibbing : 
for his design, as it appears to ordinary appre- 
hension, is merely that of making a little money 
by selling a little book. 

The mountains described are Ararat, Moriah, 
Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, Carmel, Lebanon, 
Zion, Tabor, Olivet. and Calvary. Taking up 
these, one by one, the author proceeds in his own 
very peculiar way to elocutionize about them : 
we really do not know how else to express what 
it is that Mr. Headley does with these eminences. 
Perhaps if we were to say that he stood up be- 
fore the reader and “made a speech” about 
them, one after the other, we should come still 
nearer the truth. By way of carrying out his 
design, as announced in the preface, that of ren- 
dering “‘ more familiar and life-like some of the 
scenes” and so-forth, he tells not only how each 
mountain is, and was, but how it might have 
been and ought to be in his own opinion. To 
hear him talk, anybody would suppose that he 
had been at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Solomon’s Temple—to say nothing of being born 
and brought up in the ark with Noah, and hail- 
fellow-well-met with every one of the beasts that 
went into it. If any person really desires to 
know how and why it was that the deluge took 
place—but especially how—if any person wishes 
to get minute and accurate information on the 
topic—let him read * The Sacred Mountains’ — 
let him only listen to the Reverend Mr. Headley. 
He explains to us precisely how it all took 
place—what Noah said, and thought, while the 
ark was building, and what the people, who saw 
him building the ark, said and thought about his 
undertaking such a work; and how the beasts, 
birds, and fishes looked as they came in arm in 
arm; and what the dove did, and what the ra- 
ven did not—in short, all the rest of it: nothing 
could be more beautifully posted up. What can 
Mr. Headley mean, at page 17, by the remark 
that “there is no one who does not lament that 
there is not a fuller antediluvian history?” We 
are quite sure that nothing that ever happened 
before the flood, has been omitted in the serupu- 
lous researches of the author of “ The Sacred 
Mountains.” 

He might, perhaps, wrap up the fruits of these 
researches in rather better English than that 
which he employs: 


“ Yet still the water rose around them til] all 
through the valleys nothing butlittle black islands 
of human beings were seen on the surface...... 
lhe more fixed the irrevocable decree, the heavier 
he leaned on the Omnipotent arm......And lo! a 
solitary cloud comes drifting along the morning 
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sky and catches against the top of the moun- 
tain......At length emboldened by their own num- 
bers they assembled tumultuously together...... 
Aaron never appears so perfect a character as 
Moses......As he advanced from rock to rock the 
sobbing of the multitude that followed after, tore 
his heart-strings......Friends were following after 
whose sick Christ had healed......The steady 
mountain threatened to lift from its base and be 
carried away...... Sometimes God's hatred of sin, 
sometimes his care for his children, sometimes 
the discipline of his church, were the motives..... . 
Surely it was his mighty hand that laid on that 
trembling tottering mountain,” &c. &c. &e. 


These things are not exactly as we could wish 
them, perhaps:—but that a gentleman should 
know so much about Noah’s ark and know any- 
thing about any thing else, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. We have no right to require English 
grammar and accurate information about Moses 
and Aaron at the hands of one and the same au- 
thor. For our parts, now we come to think of 
it, if we only understood as much about Mount 
Sinai and other matters as Mr. Headley does, 
we should make a poiut of always writing bad 
English upon principle, whether we knew better 
or not. 

It may well be made a question moreover, how 
far a man of genius is justified in discussing topics 
so serious as those handled by Mr. Headley, in 
any ordinary kind of style. One should not talk 
about Scriptural subjects as one would talk about 
the rise and fall of stocks or the proceedings of 
Congress. Mr. Headley has seemed to feel this 
and has therefore elevated his manner—a little. 
For example : 


“ The fields were smiling in verdure before his 
eyes; the perfumed breezes floated by......The 
sun is sailing over the encampment...... That 
cloud was God's pavilion; the thunder was its 
sentinels; and the lightning the lances’ points as 
they moved round the sacred trust...... And how 
could he part with his children whom he had 
borne on his brave heart for more than forty 
years !...... hus everything conspired to render 
Zion the spell-word of the nation and on its 
summit the heart of Israel seemed to lie and 
throb...... The sun died in the heavens; an earth- 
quake thundered on to complete the dismay,” &e. 
Xe. 


Here no one can fail to perceive the beauty (in 
an antediluvian or at least in a Pickwickian sense) 
of these expressions in general, about the float- 
ing of the breeze, the sailing of the sun, the 
thundering of the earthquake, and the throbbing 
of the heart as it lay on the top of the mountain. 

The true artist, however, always rises as he 
proceeds, and in his last page or so brings all his 
elocution to a climax. Only hear Mr. Headley’s 
finale. He has been deseribing the crucifixion 





and now soars into the sublime; 
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“How heaven regarded this disaster, and the 
Universe felt at the sight, I cannot tell. I know 
not but tears fell like rain-drops from angelic 
eyes when they saw Christ spit upon and struck. 
1 know not but there was silence on high for more 
than * half an hour” when the scene of the cru- 
cifixion was transpiring,—[a scene, as well as an 
event always “ transpires” with Mr.*Headley |— 
a silence unbroken save by the solitary sound of 
some harp-string on which unconsciously fell the 
agitated, trembling fingers of a seraph. I know 
not but all the radiant ranks on high, and even 
Gabriel himself, turned with the deepest solici- 
tude to the Father's face, to see if he was calm 
and untroubled amid it all. I know not but his 
composed brow and serene majesty were all that 
restrained Heaven from one universal shriek of 
horror when they heard groans on Calvary— 
dying groans. I know not but they thought 
God had given his glory to another, but one thing 
I do know, [Ah, there is really one thing Mr. 
Headley knows !]—that when they saw through 
the vast design, comprehended the stupendous 
scene, the hills of God shook to a shout that 
never before rung over their bright tops, and the 
crystal sea trembled toa song that had never before 
stirred its bright depths, and the “ Glory to God 
in the Highest,” was a sevenfold chorus of halle- 
lujahs and harping symphonies.” 


Here we have direct evidence of Mr. Head- 
ley’s accuracy not less thanofhiseloquence. “I 
know not but that” one is as vast as the other. 
The one thing that he does know he knows to 
perfection : he knows not only what the chorus 
was (it was one of “ hallelujahs and harping 
symphonies”) but also how much of it there 
was—it was a “ sevenfold chorus.” Mr. Head- 
ley is a mathematical man. Moreover he is a 
modest man; for he confesses (no doubt with 
tears in his eyes) that really there is one thing 
he doesnotknow. ‘ How Heaven regarded this 
disaster, aud the Universe felt at the sight, I can- 
not tell.” Only think of that! J cannot!—J, 
Headley, really cannot tell how the Universe 
“felt” once upon a time! This is downright 
bashfulness on the part of Mr. Headley. He 
could tell if he would only try. Why did he not 
inquire? Had he demanded of the Universe how 
it felt, can any one doubt that the answer would 


have been—* Pretty well, | thank you, my dear | 


Headley; how do you feel yourself!” 

* Quack” is a word that sounds well only in 
the mouth of a duck; and upon our honor we 
feel a scruple in using it: nevertheless the truth 
should be told; and the simple fact is, that the 


author of the * Sacred Mountains” is the Auto- | 


crat of all the Quacks. In saying this, we beg 
not to be misunderstood. We mean no dispar- 
agement to Mr. Headley. We admire that gen- 
tleman as much as any individual ever did ex- 
cept that gentleman himself. He looks remark- 
ably well at all points—although perhaps best, 








EXAS—at a distance—as the lying Pindar says 
he saw Archilochus, who died ages before the 
vagabond was born:—the reader will excuse the 
digression; but talking of one great man is very 
apt to put us in mind of another. We were say- 
ing—were we not !—that Mr. Headley is by no 
means to be sneered at as aquack. This might 
be justifiable, indeed, were he only a quack in 
a small way—a quack doing business by retail. 
But the wholesale dealer is entitled to respect. 
Besides, the Reverend author of ** Napoleon and 
his Marshals’’ was a quack to some purpose. He 
knows what he is about. We like perfection 
wherever we see it. We readily forgive a man 
for being a fool if he only be a perfect fool—and 
this is a particular in which we cannot put our 
hands upon our hearts and say that Mr. Headley 
is deficient. He acts upon the principle that if 
a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well :—and the thing that he “does” especially 
well is the public. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


In speaking of Mr. WittiAm Extery Cnaan- 
NinG, who has just published a very neat little 
volume of poeins, we feel the necessity of em- 
ploying the indefinite rather than the definite ar- 
ticle. He isa, and by no means the, William 
Ellery Channing. He is only the son of the great 
essayist deceased. He is just such a person, in 
despite of his clarum et venerabile nomen, as Pin- 
dar would have designated by the significant 
term rs. It may be said in his favor that nobody 
ever heard of him. Like an honest woman, he 
has always succeeded in keeping himself from 
being made the subject of gossip. His book con- 
tains about sixty-three things, which he calls 
poems, and which he no doubt seriously supposes 
soto be. They are full of all kinds of mistakes, 
of which the most important is that of their 
having been printed at all. They are not pre- 
cisely Euglish—nor will we insult a great nation 
by calling them Kickapoo; perhaps they are 
Channingese. We may convey some general 
idea of them by two foreign terms not in common 
use—the Italian pavoneggiarsi, “to strut like a 
peacock,” and the German word for * sky-rock- 
eting,”’ schwarmerei. They are more preposte- 
rous, in a word, than any poems except those of 
the author of Sam Patch;” for we presume we 
are right (are we not?) in taking it for granted 
that the author of “Sam Patch” is the very 
| worst of all the wretched poets that ever existed 
upon earth. 
| In spite, however, of the customary phrase 
about a man’s “ making a fool of himself,” we 
doubt if any one was eve? a fool of his own free 
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will and accord. A poet, therefore, should not 
always be taken too strictly to task. He should 
be treated with leniency, and even when damned 
should be damned with respect. Nobility of de- 
scent, too, should be allowed its privileges not 
more in social life than inletters. The son of a 
great author cannot be handled too tenderly by 
the critical Jack Ketch. Mr. Channing must be 
hung. that’s true. He must be hung in terrorem— 
and for this there is no help under the sun; but 
then we shall do him all manner of justice, and 
observe every species of decorum, and be espe- 
cially careful of his feelings, and hang him gin- 
gerly and gracefully, with a silken cord, as the 
Spaniards hang their grandees of the blue blood, 
their nobles of the sangre azula. 

To be serious, then; as we always wish to be 
if possible. Mr. Channing (whom we suppose 
to be a very young man, since we are precluded 
from supposing him a very old one,) appears to 
have been inoculated, at the same moment, with 
virus from Tennyson and from Carlyle. And here 
we do not wish to be misunderstood. For Tenny- 
son, as for a man imbued with the richest and 
rarest poetic impulses, we have an admiration— 
areverence unbounded. His ‘* Morte D’ Arthur,” 
his “Locksley Hall,” his Sleeping Beauty,” 
his * Lady of Shalott,” his “* Lotos Eaters,” his 
* none,” and many other poems, are not sur- 
passed, in all that gives to Poetry its distinctive 
value, by the compositions of any one living or 
dead. And his leading error—that error which 
renders him unpopular—a poiut, to be sure, of 
no particular importance—that very error, we 
say, is founded in truth—in a keen perception of 
the elements of poetic beauty. We allude to his 
quaintness—to what the world chooses to term 
his affectation. No true poet—no critic whose 


approbation is worth even a copy of the volume | 


we now hold in our hand—will deny that he feels 
impressed, sometimes even to tears, by many of 
those very affectations which he is impelled by 
the prejudice of his education, or by the cant of 
his reason, to condemn. He should thus be led 
to examine the extent of the one, and to be wary 
of the deductions of the other. In fact, the pro- 
found intuition of Lord Bacon has supplied, in 
one of his immortal apothegms, the whole phi- 
losophy of the point at issue. ‘ There is no ex- 
quisite beauty, he truly says, “ without some 
strangeness in its proportions; We maintain, 
then, that Tennyson errs, not in his oceasional 
quaintness, but in its continual and obtrusive ex- 
cess. And, in accusing Mr. Channing of having 
been inoculated with virus from ‘Tennyson, we 
merely mean to say that he has adopted and ex- 
aggerated that noble poet’s characteristic defect, 
having mistaken it for his principal merit. 

Mr. Tennyson is quaint only; he is never, as 








some have supposed him, obscure—except, in- 
deed, to the unedueated, whom he does not ad- 
dress. Mr. Carlyle, on the other hand, is ob- 
scure only ; he is seldom, as some have imagined 
him, quaint. So far he is right; for although 
quaintness, employed by a man of judgment and 
genius, may be made auxiliary toa poem, whose 
true thesis is beauty, and beauty alone, it is gross- 
ly, and even ridiculously, out of place in a work 
of prose. But in his obscurity it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that he is wrong. Either a man 
intends to be understood, or he does not. If he 
write a book which he intends not to be under- 
stood, we shall be very happy indeed not to un- 
derstand it; but if he write a book which he 
means to be understood, and in this book be at 
all possible pains to prevent us from understand- 
ing it, we can only say that he is an ass—and 
this, to be brief, is our private opinion of Mr. 
Carlyle, which we now take the liberty of ma- 
king public. 

It seems that having deduced, from Tennyson 
and Carlyle, an opinion of the sublimity of every 
thing odd, and of the profundity of every thing 
meaningless, Mr. Channing has conceived the 
idea of setting up for himself asa poet of unusual 
depth, and very remarkable powers of mind. 
His airs and graces, in consequence, have a 
highly picturesque effect, and the Boston critics, 
who have a notion that poets are porpoises, (for 
they are always talking about their running in 
“schools,”) cannot make up their minds as to 
what particular school he must belong, Wesay 
the Bobby Button school, by all means. He 
clearly belongs to that. And should nobody ever 
have heard of the Bobby Button school, that is 
a point of no material importance. We will an- 
swer for it, as itis one of ourown. Bobby But- 
ton is a gentleman with whom, for a long time, 
we have had the honor of an intimate acquaint- 
ance. His personal appearance isstriking. He 
has quite a big head. His eyes protrude and 
have all the air of saucers. His chin retreats. 
His mouth is depressed at the corners. He wears 
a perpetual frown of contemplation. His words 
are slow, emphatic, few, and oracular. His 
“ thes,” “ands,” and “ buts,” have more mean- 
ing than other men’s polysyllables. His nods 
would have put Burleigh’s to the blush. His 
whole aspect, indeed, conveys the idea of a gen- 
tleman modest to a fault, and painfully over- 
burthened with intellect. We insist, however, 
upon calling Mr. Channing’s school of poetry the 
Bobby Button school, rather because Mr. Chan- 
ning’s poetry is strongly suggestive of Bobby 
Button, than because Mr. Button himself ever 
dallied, to any very great extent, with the Muses. 
With the exception, indeed, of a very fine ** Son- 
net to a Pig’’—or rather the fragment of a sonnet, 
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for he proceeded no farther than the words 
“ O piggy wiggy,” with the O italicised for em- 
phasis—with the exception of this, we say, we 
are not aware of his having produced anything 
worthy of that stupendous genius which is cer- 
tainly in him, and only wants, like the starling of 
Sterne, “to get out.”. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF 
‘The Minstrel’s Return from the War.” 


By Rev. Joun C. McCase. 
I. 


Bard! strike thy strings of fire again, 
Live o’er the glorious past, when song 

And lyre, and lute, awoke thy strain, 
Bold, beautiful, and strong. 


If. 


Where is the Soldier-“ Minstrel’s’’* lay, 
And where the “ Bridesmaid’s”’ pensive wail, 
And where the “ Knight,” whose dark plumes play 
Above his brow so pale? 


Ill. 


Where are those melodies that woke 

In thy young morn thy Country’s pride, 
When on her ear thy music broke, 

A spirit heaving tide ? 


IV. 


Live they not still by hill and stream? 
Are they not breathed in court and cot? 
And haunt they not the Poet’s dream 
In strains all unforgot ? 


a 
The lowly Peasant at his plough, 
The lady proud in marble hall, 


Murmur thy songs, immortal now, 
For genius breathes in all. 


VI. 
The soldier on the tented plains, 
The sailor on the deep blue sea, 


Are singing now thy deathless strains,— 
Proud tribute this to thee! 


VII. 


Then strike, Oh! Bard, thy harp once more 5 
Give us sweet lays as yet unsung ; 
Music’s rich spells not yet are o’er, 
And song is ever young! 


* Those marked with inverted commas, are from the 
pen of the author of the “ Minstrel’s return,” and with 


their music by the same, have given him a wide and de- 
served reputation. 


Smithfield, Va., 1850. 





—. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Aveusrt, 1850. 


Aerial navigation would seem during the last 
three months to be agitating in quite a special 
manner the public mind of Europe. Is the so- 
lution of the great problem, which will yet, I 
firmly believe, add its lustre to the already glori- 
ous splendour of the nineteenth century, destined 
to be the result of this agitation? Are we upon 
the eve of discovering the secret of locomotion 
at will in and through that immense and all- 
enveloping ocean, the air? It should not aston- 
ish us if this were so. It should rather surprise 
us if it were not. Our eyes have already seen 
more wonderful things. Certain it is that publie 
attention and individual effort are now directed 
to the subject with an animation and zeal from 
whic'a much may be hoped. Spain, England, 
Frauce, are rivaling each other in this effort to 
realize at last the magnificent previsions to which 
the invention of the balloon sixty-seven years 
ago gave rise—to make of the balloon, (no longer 
a mere popular toy for Sunday amusement,) the 
obedient and useful servant of man, the brilliant 
evidence of his dominion over nature, the proof 
of his almost god-like intelligence, the instrument 
of his future progress in civilization and happi- 
ness. These anticipations were indulged in sixty- 
seven years ago to a most intoxicating degree. 
They were destined then to cruel disappointment, 
and for half a century the invention of Montgol- 
fier fell in the esteem of mankind into a contempt 
and forgetfulness proportioned to the height of 
esteem and expectation which it at first enjoyed. 
The following passage upon this subject, extract- 
ed from a work of Francois Arago just publish- 
ed by order of the Academy of Sciences, cannot, 
I think, fail to interest your readers. The illus- 
trious savant says: 

‘Those scientific discoveries from which men 
might hope to derive the most signal advantages, 
the mariner’s compass and the steam engine for 
instance, have been received upon their first ap- 
pearance with disdainful indifference. Political 
events, high military deeds alone, possess the 
privilege of moving the mass of the public. 
There have been, however, two exceptions to 
this rule. Already by this distant allusion only, 
every one has reverted in mind to the discovery 
of America and the invention of the balloon— 
Christopher Columbus and Montgolfier. The 
discoveries of these two men of genius, so differ- 
ent hitherto in their results, had at their birth 
similar fortunes. Collect in fact from the Histo- 
ria del Amirante the marks of general enthusiasm 
which the discovery of a fow islands excited 
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throughout Andalusia, Catalonia, Aragon, and | 
Castile: read the recital of the unheard-of hon- | 
ours which all, from the highest to the lowest | 
ranks of society, hastened to render not only to 
the chief of the enterprise, but to all, down to 
the humblest sailor of the caravels which first | 
touched the western shores of the Atlantic, and 
then take no further trouble to seek in the wri- 
tings of the day an idea of the sensation which 
aerostats produced among our own fellow-coun- 
trymen. The processions of Seville and Barce- 
lona are faithful likenesses of the fétes of Lyons 
and Paris. In 1783, as two centuries before, ex- 
cited imaginations took no care to confine them- 
selves within the limits of fact or probability. 
In Spain, there was not a Spaniard who did not 
burn to follow the footsteps of Columbus into 
those regions, where in a few days they were to 
amass as much gold and precious stones as were 
ever possessed by the wealthiest potentates. In 
France every one according to the habitual bent 
of his ideas, made the most seductive application 
of the new power, I had almost said of the 
new organs, which man had just received from 
the hands of Montgolfier. ‘The physician, trans- 
ported into the region of the meteors, was at last 
to penetrate with a single glance the mystery of 
the production of lightuing, snow and hail. The 
geographer, taking advantage of favorable winds, 
was going to explore without danger, and with- 
out fatigue, those polar zones which mountainsof 
ice seem to wish to veil forever from the curiosity 
of man, and those central regions of Asia, Africa, 
and New Holland, which had ever been protected 
from the enterprise of our travellers by their de- 
stroying climate, their ferocious wild beasts, and 
their barbarous native tribes. Certain generals 
believed that they were performing a work of 
pressing need while studying the new system 
of fortification, which it would be necessary 
to oppose to enemies manceuvring in the air. 
Others were elaborating new principles of tac- 
ties to be applied to aerial battles. Projects like 
these, which were borrowed, one might say, from 
Ariosto, ought, it would seem, to have satisfied 
the most adventurous and enthusiastic spirits. 
But this was by no means the case. The inven- 
tion of the balloon in spite of the dazzling cor- 
tege with which every one was zealous to sur- 
round it, was to be only the forerunner of still 
more astounding discoveries. ‘Thenceforth noth- 
ing was to be impossible to him who had suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the atmosphere. This 
notion was perpetually revealing itself, and as- 
sumed aninfinite variety of forms. Youth seized 
hold of it with joy ; and old age made it the oc- 
casion of a thousand bitter regrets. Behold the 
wife of Marshal de Villeroi! Octogenarian and 


the Tuileries: for she did not believe in balloons. 

She sees the balloon loosing itself from its fasten- 

ings; the physician, Charles, seated in its car, 
gaily salutes the public, and mounts majestically 
into the air. Ah! then suddenly passing, like a 
flash, from absolute incredulity to a confidence 

without bounds in the capabilities of the human 

mind, the old lady exclaims, her eyes bathed in 

tears— Yes, it is settled now! It is certain— 
they will discover the secret of perpetual life— 

and it will be after I am dead!” 

This extract is taken from the eulogium, or 
rather the biography of Carnot, pronounced by 
Arago before the Academy, upon a solemn oc- 
easion in 18387. It has remained since then in 
manuscript among the archives of the Academy, 
and is now by its order published and delivered 
to the public. Butto return to 1850. Monte- 
mayor, in Madrid, is preparing an immense areos- 
tat, which is very shortly to be launched into the 
air, and by which he is confident that he will 
give to Spain the greatest name in the history of 
aerial navigation, as she already boasts the great- 
est in thatof ocean navigation. It would indeed 
be something remarkable if the reign of Isabella lI. 
should thus rival the reign of Isabella 1. In 
England too a new impulse seems to have been 
given to aerostation, and Gale and Greer seem 
resolved not to be out done by their eternal rivals 
of France. Here M. Petin is occupied in per- 
fecting his theory, and slowly occupied in rzising 
the very modest sum, mentioned in my last, ne- 
cessary to enable him to reduce his theory to 
practice. He is likely I think to be thus enga- 
ged during the whole of his life. Poiterin has 
made two successful ascensions on horseback, in 
presence of innumerable crowds assembled upon 
the famous Champ-de-Mars. Godard and his 
sister are every Sunday attracting large numbers 
of the gay Parisians to the Chateau of Asnieres, 
to witness their ascents of novel attractions, and 
their descents in parachutes. Last Sunday in 
Paris and the immediate neighbourhood, there 
were no less than four ascensions. With one 
balloon ascension that has taken place since the 
date of my last, I must, notwithstanding the space 
I have already devoted to the subject, entertain 
the readers of the Messenger at some length. I 
allude to the second of MM. Bixio and Barral : 
of whose first I gave some account in my letter 
of last month. It was mentioned then, that not 
discouraged by the failure of their first attempt, 
the adventurous savans were determined to try 
it again under more favorable auspices. They 
did so on Saturday, the 27th ult. They met with 
no hair-breadth escapes as on the former occa- 
sion, and they obtained some important scienti- 
fic results, but satisfactory success has not yet 
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but the commencement of a series of similar ex- | 


cursions, to be undertaken by them and others, des- | 
tined materially to contribute to the amount and | 
value of our scientific stores. ‘They ascended as 
before from the court of the observatory in Paris, | 
at 4 P. M., and descended at half-past 5 P. M., 
about 30 miles east of the capital, near Cou- 
lommiers, on the Stragsburg railroad. ‘Their car 
was caught among the branches of trees at the 
moment of starting, but became disentangled | 
with loss of several instruments, after the dis- 
charge of a portion of their ballast. They then 
mounted slowly and majestically. Care had} 
been taken upon this occasion to suspend the car | 
at a safe distance, about 13 feet, from the bal- 
loon. The same balloon was used as upon the 
former occasion, and the same gentleman, M. 
Dupuis-Delcourt,, was employed to inflate and | 
prepare it for the ascent. This proves that in 
the opinion of the gentlemen most concerned, 
M. D. was not justly tobe held accountable for the 
first failure. Application had been made by the 
savans to one of the experienced aeronauts now 
exhibiting for public amusement. But he refused 
to trust his balloon in their hands, unless he should 
himself be allowed to accompany them as con- 
ductor. They unwisely refused to allow this, 
acting herein about as wisely as they would, if, 
being about to make an exploring voyage to the 
Northern ocean, they should refuse to let their 
ship be commanded by a long-experienced, prac- 
tical, but unscientific sea-captain. ‘They must 
have indulged in no very extravagant anticipations 
as to the character and amount of the fame they 
were to win, if they supposed that M. Poiterin, 
accompanying them as a sort of carriage driver, 
would be able to appropriate in the esteem of 
posterity any considerable proportion of it. But 
they accomplished their voyage safely, and re- 
turned to Paris on Sunday morning, without fur- 
ther mishap than the breaking of some more of 
their instruments during a rough ride from their 
point of deseent to the nearest rail road station, 
I am sure your readers will thank me for the fol- 
lowing translation of a memoir giving account 
of the scientific results of the expedition read 
before the Academy of Sciences, by M. Arago, 
at the sitting of the 29th. 

« MM. Bixio and Barral made some days ago 
an ascension which, considering the unfavorable 
circumstances under which it was executed, 
hardly had, as it hardly could have had, but one 
result, namely—that of proving their courage— 
we might almost say, their temerity. 

«‘The two learned travellers were fully deter- 
mined to recommence their enterprise under more 
auspicious circumstances. But this time it was 
not their first essay, and they could afford to await 
the day and the hour. 
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M. Regnault was charged with the duty of 
making the necessary preparations for the voy- 
age. His name gives sufficient assurance that, so 
far as the construction and arrangement of the 
instruments was concerned, physics possesses 
nothing in the way of ingenuity and exactness 
which was not brought into service. Butno one 
who did not see it can appreciate the untiring 
zeal and boundless devotion day and night which 
our brother displayed upon this occasion. 

* Every thing was ready on Friday; but the 
weather was unfavorable. On Saturday morn- 
ing the sky had cleared off, and the inflation of 
the balloon was commenced. The operation 
was tedious, and when it was finished, about one 
or two o’clock, the weather had again changed, 
and it was pouring down adeluge of rain. The 
rain ceased, but thick clouds continued to obscure 
the sky. It would have been natural under these 
circumstances to abandon the ideaof ascension. 
Some one remarked in presence of the two tray- 
ellers, that it might be useful to know the de- 
crease of atmospheric temperature with the ele- 
vation at a moment when a continued curtain of 
‘clouds quite concealed the heavens from our 
\view. ‘The refractions of moderate heights de- 
/pend upon the law which regulates this decrease. 
|Now it sometimes happens that the sky becomes 
_very suddenly clear of clouds: but in these cases 

there must remain in the atmosphere traees more 

or less notable of the anormal decrease of tem- 
perature which the clouds had caused. Observa- 
tions made in aerostatic ascensions, undertaken 
in fine weather, are not completely applicable to 
this particular case. 

Besides, there are numerous occasions when 
observations are made through breaks in the 
clouds. 

**So soon as MM. Bixio and Barral were ena- 
bled to judge from these and other considera- 
tions, which it is superfluous to specify, that their 
ascension might be useful, they took their places 
in the ear and darted into the air. All the de- 
tails of this ascension will be made known to 
you by the minute journal written in the car 
itself, and which M. Regnault will read in 
your hearing. I will content myself with say- 
ing, that at the greatest elevation reached by 
our travellers, they experienced no pain nor 
difficulty of any kind in breathing: nor did 
M. Bixio feel upon this occasion the lively pain 
in the ears which he suffered on his first ascent. 
This exemption was owing doubtless to the care 
he took to maintain the air contained in that 
organ at the same pressure with the exterior air, 
by performing every now and then the act of deg- 
lutition. We add that the two physicians en- 
countered a layer of clouds more than five thou- 
sand metres, (16,405 fect,) thick, that they never 
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reached the upper surface of this cloud, that their | 
descent commenced, in spite of them and con- | 
trary to their desire, at a height of about 7000 | 
metres, (22,966 feet.) that this involuntary des- | 
cent was caused by a rent which had taken place 
in the lower portion of the balloon. 

« Let us speak now of the observations which 
our two travellers had the opportunity of making. | 
When they had reached their superior station in| 
this cloud of five thousand metres, a rupture took | 
place in the vaporous mass which enveloped | 
them, through which they caught a glimpse of | 


the clear blue sky. The polariscope, turned in | 


that direction, showed an intense polarization : 
when directed off the fissure in the clouds upon | 
the clouds themselves, polarization was, on the 
contrary, null. 
repetition of the experiment made on the former 
ascent; for then the instrument was directed 
upon light reflected by the clouds, whereas upon 
this occasion, it was in that light that was re- 
marked the total absence of polarization. 

“ An interesting optical phenomenon has sig- 
nalized this ascension. Before attaining their 
greatest elevation, the layer of clouds which cov- 
ered the balloon having diminished in thickness, 


or become less dense, our two observers saw the | 
general use. 


sun, weakened and quite white. At the same 
time they perceived below the horizontal plane 
of the car, below their horizon, and at an angu- 


lar distance from that plane equal to that which | by physicians. 


measured the height of the sun, a second sun 
similar to that which would have been reflected 
from a sheet of water situated at that height. 
Our travellers supposed, as it was natural they 
should, that the second sun was formed by the 
reflection of the luminous rays upon the horizon- 
tal surfaces of icy crystals melting in that vapo- 
rous atmosphere. 

“Let us arrive at the most extraordinary re- 
sult, a result quite unexpected, which has been 
furnished by the thermometrical observations. 
Gay Lussac in his ascension when the weather 
was fine, or rather slightly vaporous, had found 
a temperature of 9 degrees below zero, (15.73 
Fahrenheit.) at an elevation of 7,016 metres, 
(23,019 feet.) That is the minimum which he 
observed. ‘This temperature of 9° 5 below zero, 
MM. Bixio and Barral found in the cloud at an 
elevation of about 6,000 metres, (19,686 feet.) 
But from that point, within a space of about 600, 
(1,969 feet,) the temperature varied in a mauner 
quite extraordinary and beyond all expectation. 
I am going to cite the number which results from 
several observations: but before doing so, I must 
caution my auditory, that they must not without 
reflection give way to an impulse of incredulity, 
for I shall prove, in a moment after, that the re- 
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MM. Barral and Bixio saw at the height of 7000 
metres, a little distance from the superior limit, 
the Centigrade thermometer descend to 39° below 
zero. This is 30 degrees below what Gay Lus- 
sac found at the same height, but in a serene at- 
mosphere. I have hastened to prove that this 
extraordinary number was not affected by any 
‘error of observation. ‘The barometer used to 
‘determine their elevation was naturally furnish- 
ed with a thermometer intended to give the tem- 
perature of the mercury. ‘This thermometer had 
only been graduated to 37 degrees below zero. 
These 37 degrees it seemed ought to suffice for 
the greatest elevation at which it could be sup- 
posed our travellers would ascend. Well the 
mercury had descended below this 37th degree. 
The whole of it, however, had not entered into 
the reservoir. By an estimation which should 
not be far from the truth, having been made by 
a physician of the merit of M. Regnault, the 
thermometer was at two degrees below 37°. 
The thermometer of the barometer therefore 
marked 39 degrees. 

“M. Walferdin has invented very ingenious 
thermometers @ déversement, which give the mini- 
ma of temperature to which they have been ex- 
posed. The thermometer d maxima is in very 
It could be desired that the for- 
mer, that is to say the thermometer @ minima, 
which is less known, were more generally used 
It will render important services 
to meteorology. M. Walferdin had furnished 
MM. Bixio and Barral with one of his ther- 
mometers @ minima. This thermometer, with 
arbitrary divisions, was inclosed in a case pierced 
with numerous holes in order to permit a free 
circulation of the air. At the requestof the two 
travellers it had been sealed. The seal was 
brought back untouched, and it was broken at 
the College of France, in the presence of MM. 
Regnault and Walferdin. Minute operations 
proved that the thermometer @ minima had de- 
scended to 39° 7. 

After these two precise observations, it is hardly 
necessary to say, that the proof of an extraordi- 
nary fall of temperature is found to result from 
the fact, that our travellers found it impossible to 
read the indication of several thermometers of 
whi: h liquor had descended to the cork stopper 
which supported them. M. Barral tried to rid 
himself of these corks by means of a pen-knife, 
but his fingers being stiffened with cold, the in- 
strument fell through the net-work of the car. 
M. Bixio succeeded no better in his attempt to 
make use of a knife. The fact of the almost 
instantaneous fall of temperature in the cloudy 
mass, is a discovery which interests metorology 





sult which I am abvuut to announce is exact. 


in the very highest degree. Whatis the partieu- 
lar constitution of a cloud, which qualifies it by 
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means of radiation towards space, or in some |feet,) the thermometer marking 0° 5, (32.94 Fab. 
other manner, for such prodigious coldness? ‘This | renheit.) 

is a question, which at the present moment it is} At4h. 25m. elevation 5,122 metres, (16,805 
most prudent only to announce. Perhaps this | feet,) temperature 9° below zero, (15.75 Fahren- 
anormal constitution plays a part in the forma-|heit.) 

tion of hail. Perhaps it is the cause of those| Here the upward movement was arrested in 
considerable changes of temperature, which are | consequence of the escape of gas through the 
suddenly experienced in a given place. The rent which had taken place in the balloon. The 
solution of these questions is reserved for the travellers were surrounded with a multitude of 
future: but this fact in no wise detracts from the small ice flakes, whose fall caused a crepitation 
importance of the observation. upon the paper on which they were taking their 

“In the journal which M. Regnault is about notes. The upward movement was resumed 
to read, the temperatures have been determined after a quantity of ballast was thrown out: and 
by that physician, and the heights calculated by then was immediately remarked the wonderful 
M. Mathieu. This is saying enough to cause the fall of temperature spoken of by Arago. 
results announced to be relied upon with com-| ‘The escape of gas was now so considerable 
plete confidence. It is estimated by the calcu-| that it was found impossible to reach a greater 
lations of M. Mathieu, that our two travellers elevation than 7004 metres which was attained 
reached an elevation of 7,004 metres, (22,980 at 4h. 50m. Their thermometer then indica- 
feet, or a little more than 4} miles.) This is | ted more than 37° below zero. They hastened 
about a dozen metres less than Gay Lussac’s | to take, in tubes prepared for the purpose, a quan- 
greatest elevation. But itis right to observe that | tity of air at this great height, and then commenc- 
the rules by which height is calculated, repose ed their involuntary descent. 
upon the hypothesis of a nearly uniform decrease| At 5h. 2 m. their elevation was 4,503 metres, 
of temperature, and that in this case a change (14.774 feet) and the temperature had risen to 9° 
of height has a variation of 30 degrees, whereas below zero. 
in a serene state of the atmosphere, the varia-| Zero was found again at the height of 2,695 
tion would have been only 4 or 5 degrees. metres, (8.841 feet.) 

“The important discovery made in this aero-| The descent was effected safely at 5 h. 30 m. 
nautic voyage shows what science may yet ex-|'They had thrown their anchor, it had taken hold, 
pect from these expeditions, when they shall be | and the savans were about touching earth again, 
undertaken, as upon this occasion, by intrepid, | when they just missed remounting in the air under 
careful, exact and sincere observers.” highly unfavorable circumstances. A willing but 

The lowest temperature 39° 7, observed by | not very scientific garde-champétre, thinking to do 
MM. Bixio and Barral, was within one degree | them a service drew his sword and cut the cable. 
of that (40° both by the Centigrade and Fah-|There were fortunately more intelligent persons 
renheit’s thermometer) at which mercury freezes. hard by, who seized the severed rope in time to 

I ought to have said above that in order to | prevent are-ascentand the travellers were hauled 
allow the gas to escape freely, and thus avoid in. 
an accident similar to that which placed the lives} MM. Barral and Bixio took up with them 
of the travellers in such imminent danger upon several pigeons to be let loose at various heights 
the former ascension, a long appendix, 23 feet in | and report news to the observatory. None of the 
length, was attached to the balloon at the orifice pigeons regained Paris. M. Arago conjectures 
below. that they were frozen to death. 

The memorandum of heights and tempera- 
tures is taken from the journal read by M. Reg-| Since the date of my last the National Assem- 
nault, to which allusion is above made by Arago. | bly has passed a law upon the press, which in 

“Departure at4h.3m.P.M. The balloon | spite of constitutional guaranty is so violative of 
rises slowly and moves toward the east. its liberty, and which directly and indirectly tells 
Height at4h. 6m. 750 metres (2,461 feet.) win sie — Senet sito — 

of ik te. ae « (3,278 « novel writing in particular, that the correspon- 

u adh. Om. 1244 « (4,081 « ) dent of the Literary Messenger would be without 

excuse should he pass it without notice. 

“ “4h.lim. 1,484 “ (4,869 « ) : ‘ 

ouching newspapers the law prescribes that 

At 4h. 14m. the barometer marked 9 degrees, | every one of them which treats of polities in its 
the elevation being 2,013 metres, (6.604 feet.) | columns, shall deposit with government a sum of 

At 4. h. 15 m. elevation 2,570 metres, (3,432| money as security (cautionnement). ‘This sum is 
feet.) intended to secure the prompt and easy collec- 

At 4h. 20 m. elevation 3,752 metres, (12,309! tion of any fine to which in the course of events 
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the journal may be condemned for violations of 
existing laws. In the four departments of the 
Seine, Seine et Oise, Seine et Marne, and Rhone, 
the cautionnement is fixed at 24,000 francs, (84.800) 
for journals and periodical publications which ap- 
pear more than three times per week: it is only 
18,000 franes ($3.600) if the publication is three 
or a less number of times per week. 

In the other eighty odd departments of 
France the cautionnement is fixed at $1,200. $720, 
$600, and $360, according to the location of the 
journal and the frequency of publication. 

In addition to the above a stamp taz is imposed 
upon all political newspapers and _ periodicals. 
This stamp tax is of 5 centimes (1 cent) per sheet 
in the departments of Seine, aud Seine et Oise ; 
and of 2 centimes elsewhere. Political mat- 
ter, not periodical, as also writings on social 
economy, are subjected to a similar tax of 5 cen- 
times per sheet. This clause is applicable to 
works printed abroad, which become obnoxious 
to the tax upon their introduction into France. 

Another provision of the new law at which the 
journals throughout France winced terribly, all 
without exception exclaiming against it, enacts, 
that “every article of political, philosophical or 
religious discussion inserted in a journal,” and 
“all articles, whatever their extent, published in 
political or non-political sheets, in which shall 
be discussed the acts or opinions of citizens, and 
individual or collective interests,” shall be signed 
with the name of the veritable author ; upon pain 
of severe fine and imprisonment. In spite of the 
hue and ery which was raised against this pro- 
vision as ruinous to the influence of the press, 
much I think may be said pro and con. I am, 
upon the whole, inclined to approve this clause. I 
see nothing in it violative of the liberty of the press, 
properly understood. It will I have little doubt 
work for the purification and elevation of the char- 
acter of journalism in allits departments. Leta 
man have the courage of avowing his opinions po- 
litical, moral. social, religious, philosophical. Let 
him say what he will, but let him dare to avow it: 
Jet him take the responsibility of opinions. An 
infinity of scandal, of dirty and villainous attacks 
will be avoided. Much of the undue, and irre- 
sistible power of the press in France lay in the 
occult origin of its merciless, unscrupulous and 
scathing criticism. The name at the bottom 
would often throw floods of light upon a subject 
which the article itself to which it is appended 
may very imperfectly or very falsely illuminate. 
If some good articles are lost from the modesty 
or the sensitiveness that would not deliver a wri- 
ter’s name to public animadversion, the loss will 
be more than compensated by the superior honor, 
honesty, independence, and ability of those that 


and merited fame. It will prevent no man that is 
capable from building one up for himself. It will 
afford one of the most reliable guaranties that 
can be devised for political consistency and in- 
tegrity. ‘These guaranties are of prime necessity 
in France, where, I am profoundly convinced— 
it is a severe remark but not, I trust, uncharita- 
ble—a want of respect for truth, for truth’s sake, 
is a fundamental defect of national character ex- 
emplifying itself in all relations, public and pri- 
vate. The bill if persisted in, will work, as all 
admit, a complete revolution of journalism in 
France. But the provision of the new press law, 
which I should particularly notice as affecting 
the interests of a very important branch of French 
literature, is yet to be alluded to. The law deals 
a death-blow to the famous novel-feuilleton, 
which is peculiar I believe to the French press, 
and has contributed more than anything else 
perhaps to the immense popular circulation of 
many of the journals, causing some of them to 
print editions of thirty, fifty. seventy thousand 
copies per day. Eugene Sue, Alexander Du- 
mas, father and son, Sandeau, Sand, and a host 
of inferior luminaries, who have gained, many of 
them, most substantial fortunes, and reputations 
more or less substantial, may exclaim “my oc- 
cupation’s gone,” and couching pen set forth in 
quest of literary fame and reward upon gther 
fields. The clause which has so discomfitted this 
gay and brilliant, this talented but immoral and 
demoralizing class of literary men, reads thus— 
“ Every novel-feui!leton published in a journal 
or its supplement shall be subjected to a stamp 
tax of 1 centime pernumber. This tax shall be 
of a half-centime for journals of other depart- 
ments than those of the Seine, and Seine et Oise.” 

I consider a summary of the debate in the As- 
sembly upon this provision to be of sufficient inter- 
est for insertion. It will enable me to dispense 
with further remarks. The subject was brought 
up in the Assembly on the 15th ult., in the shape 
of an amendment proposed by M. Riancy. 

The honorable member avowed that by his 
amendment he proposed to strike a death-blow 
ata branch of industrial literature which had 
become dishonoring to the press. “I need not,” 
said he, “dwell long upon the character of the 
novel-feuilleton for the purpose of developing its 
dangers. You all know that this bastard litera- 
ture is in the habit of attacking whatever is most 
respected and sacred among men: not even 
sparing that which pagan society itself protects— 
family and the domestic fire-side.” (Noisy in- 
terruptions from various quarters of the house 
here interrupt the speaker.) “I had thought in 
an assembly composed like ours the defence of 
outraged morals would be tolerated. It is notori- 





remain. Publicity will teardown vo honourable 
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of adultery: its heroes almost without excep- 
tion are bastards and bandits; and the principal 
feuilleton writers, have, as we may all see, made 
princely fortunes. I do not however go to the 
length of asking the complete suppression of 
this species of literature; but I do ask that it 
may be subjected to a heavy tax.” 

M. de Girardin. * To be consistent, it is not a 
tax that the mover of this resolution should have 
proposed; it is the absolute interdiction of the 
novel-feuilleton. In other words, he should have 
proposed the reéstablishment of the Censure ; 
for this is not a fiscal question. I do not mean 
here to undertake the defence of the novel-feuil- 
leton; but will only say here that they are not all 
alike, and that I can distinguish between them. 
You are in effect asking for the Censure—say so 
then frankly. Do not produce in asly and round- 
about way an effect clearly immoral. You are 
associating government, by giving to it the pro- 
fits arising from immoral publications, with the 
immorality itself. I pray the assembly to re- 
member that the amendment in question conducts 
inevitably to the Censure.” 

M. Coquerel (a protestant clergyman). “J am 
in favor of the amendment. If passed it will 
materially benefit sterling literature and the book 
trade. Every one is aware that the novel-feuil- 
leton has been the death of literary criticism. 
This it may be almost averred exists no more. 
It has been necessary that two of the principal 
journals of Paris should in a special manner 
encourage this branch of literature in order 
to retain in the French press, even in a slight 
degree, the practice of that wholesome and use- 
ful criticism which may render to literature and 
society such essential service. I support there- 
fore the amendment.” 

The Reporter. ‘* The committee has had this 
amendment under consideration and rejected it, 
because it has appeared to us impossible to draw 
the line of distinction between the novel-feuille- 
ton and history. The latter is without doubt 
sacred and unobjectionable. The former ex- 
cites the indiguation of all who would fain do 
something to improve the moral tone of the lite- 
rary pabulum of the community. But your law, 
even if it were one of absolute interdiction, 
would be evaded. In that portion of the journal 
devoted to the feuilleton some have published 
real histories, others mere novels, to which they 
have given the name of ‘history’ or ‘ souve- 
nirs.’ Now how are we to distinguish ?” 

M. Riancy. “1 donot perceive the force of 
the suggestionsjust made. The word novel-feuil- 
leton appears to me a very precise expression, 
which it is almost impossible to mistake. My 
object is by no means the reéstablishment of the 
Censure. 1 propose simply to prevent the exor- 


bitant circulation of the novel by means of a 
newspaper of fifty or sixty thousand subscribers 
to the great detriment of the book trade.” 

M. Riancy wouldseem tobe no great sticklerfor 
consistency, for in this short discussion he com- 
pletely changed the ground of his motion. Besides 
it is difficult to perceive if one be endowed with 
only ordinary ethical acumen, how that which is 
corrupt, perverting and worthy of repression 
when published in the feuilleton of a newspaper, 
can become matter worthy of encouragement 
and protection when appearing in form of a book, 
We know not which of his arguments prevailed 
with the assembly. The amendment, however, 
passed by a vote of 351 against 252 and 
was incorporated into the law. The fact is, that 
the suppression of the novel-feuilleton will notso 
much benefit the book-trade as sound, wholesome, 
durable literature. The class that devours with 
such avidity the sickly, sentimental, and immoral 
trash of the newspaper feuilleton, would not 
read, would not be able to procure books. Books 
therefore must be written for another class more 
able to pay. They will be more carefully di- 
gested and more carefully composed than the 
evanescent feuilleton, which is only written to 
satisfy the morbid appetite of to-day and under the 
influence, so pernicious to style, of a contract 
which allows the writers so much per line upon 
delivery of the manuscript. Most of the feuille- 
tonists furnish their journal with the stipulated 
quota of lines per day, and are dependent upon 
the daily price of them for their daily bread. 
It is impossible that meu, even of unquestionable 
talent, writing thus, and literally to live, can give 
to the public, works which will live. The sooner 
such a literature is stifled and its past produc- 
tions forgotten, the sooner the men who have ad- 
dicted themselves to it are driven to other trades 
or compelled to a more elevated, comprehensive, 
and a more honorable practice of the literary 
profession, the better will it be for their own 
morals and fame, for the character and moral 
tone of literature, and the real interest of society. 

La Presse contends, and Le Journal des Debats 
admits that this stamp tax is equivalent to, nay 
worse than the Censure itself. The testimony 
of the latter journal is above suspicion, for it 
alone, of all the Paris papers, has long since es- 
chewed the novel-feuilleton. The tax imposed 
will in almost every instance prove to be of 
greater amount than the value of the article. 
There are journals in Paris whose circulation is 
so great that the tax of 1 centime per number 
will equal $100 per day. The Presse seizes this 
occasion to impress the public with the impor- 
tance of the feuilleton, and its own publie spirit, 
by recounting the pecuniary sacrifices to which 





it has submitted in order to secure to this depart 
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ment of that journal the collaboration of the 
ablest talent. The eleven volumes of Chateau- 
briand’s ** Memoires d’outre tombe”’ have cost La 
Presse the sum of $19.421 cash paid. They 
contain 92,718 lines published in 192 feuilletons. 
This is equivalent to 21 cents per line. 

I intended here to add a mass of curious infor- 
mation, which I have been collecting during the 
last five years, touching the principal feuilleton- 
ists of France and their pay. But I find upon 
reference to my notes that I cannot put them in 
order in time for thisletter. Besides, 1am atthe 
end of my sheet. I think that I will give the 
Messenger the benefit of them in my next letter. 

A law passed on the 30th ult. deals yet more 
severely with the French stage than that above 
described with the French press. It enacts, 
«That until a general law, which must be intro- 
duced in the course of a year, shall definitively 
regulate the police of the theatres, no dramatic 
work can be represented until permission shall 
have been previously obtained in Paris from 
the Minister of the Interior, and in the depart- 
ments from the Prefects.” There’s liberty for 
you! France however calls itself republican, 
and possesses a constitution even more liberal 
and more democratic than our own! 


W. W. M. 





ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 


How sweetly sleeps our darling babe! 
How softly close his eyes! 

Anon he smiles, as list’ning to 
Celestial melodies. 


Dreams chase each other o’er his brain, 
And as they lightly pass, 

You see their lights and shadows in 
The changes of his face. 


Now half awake, his eyes uplift 
Their curtains fringed with silk; 

And now his moving lips suck in 
Imaginary milk. 


His cradle angels watch beside, 
And whisper in his ear; 

And at their tales of love he smiles, 
Or drops a gentle tear. 


Belov’d of Heaven! Oh! never may 
Thy innocence be less! 

May God, who deigns to guard thee now, 
Thy life time ever bless! 


Some Musical Notes, by C minor. 


“Tf you are calm and tranquil amidst the ecstacies of 
this great art, if you feel no delirium, nor transport— 
profane not the sacred shrine of genius with your presence} 
wha can it avail you to hear what you cannot feel.” 
Rousseau. 


Before commencing with my pen, I have 
wound up and set by me asmall Music-box. It 
is now discoursing (in a rather rapid fashion) a 
pleasing arrangement from Rosenberger. One 
of those sweet bird-like strains that emanated 
from the lively fancy of that composer at a time 
when German melody seemed nigh unto stagna- 
tion; it was a sort of dance-light over a marsh. 
I am a sincere believer in the Alisonian theory 
of Imagination. I believe that it furnishes two- 
thirds of affective pleasure and pain; that a kind 
Providence has divided the beauty and delight of 
sense between the objective and the subjective. 
From this little three-by-two box by me, a sweet 
and rather sad tune winds forth in “linked 
sweetness long drawnout.” And see! It rises 
from beauty to sublimity, and is seemingly evolv- 
ed upward; and as from the casket wherein 
the genius had been sealed up by Solomon, he 
rose up before the fearful Fisherman; so from 
this small box by me, is exalted a very Giant of 
sound, and with a Giant’s sway. 

There is a divineness in Music; it belongs not 
to earth, nor ,was it on it when the universal 
curse fell. There is a small circumstance in 
Holy Writ which has always made a strong im- 
pression on me, though I know not that it has 
cost others a thought. Elisha was the bosom 
and beloved friend of the most honored Prophet 
of God. He appears to have been very distrust- 
ful of himself, and at the translation of Elijah in 
a chariot of fire, asked that his mantle should 
be bequeathed to him. And it was so, as he 
sought. But even this did not do away with his 
diffidence: and when an occasion for the exer- 
cise of his vocation occurred, he said, “ But now 
bring me a Minstrel. And it came to pass when 
the Minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 
came upon him. And he said,” &c. Yes, it is 
spirit of the Better-land,—the highest idea of 
which that we have, is, as an Eternal Choir! 

Music! How many lofty thoughts and pure 
associations vibrate to the word. Many hun- 
dred years agone, and in the deep midnight of 
Time there lived a great mental and moral man. 
A radiating planet he was in that dark age, 
whereat the vulgar throng were frightened. This 
man’s name was Plato. His eagle eye was un- 
noticed comparatively in that day—and the in- 
fluence of his burning words unfelt. But now as 





we look back it is to cry “In apprehension how 
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like a God,”—and to pray that God would raise 
up some such human soul amongst us now. 

Plato’s spirit towered far up above that of any 
other that walked by his side; and so he found 
sympathy nowhere save in the bosom of the 
Universe of Nature. Nature was his first and 
Only love, and with her he went forth to com- 
mune. He saw her glories, her sublime histories, 
her sublime grandeur, in which the likeness of a 
God was shadowed and impressed. To ex- 
press all these things which he felt so keenly, 
how his great mind must have struggled! But 
after all he could find no name sufficient save 
that of povown! Music was Plato's highest idea 
of perfection. It was a distinctive embodiment, 
too, of his own soul. Philosophy on Earth will 
never gain a greater name. 

Let those who wish to do so laugh at such im- 
palpable fascinations—let them go their ways 
whose music is the jingling of silver and of 
gold, or the hissing of steam. For my part, I 
can afford to let the world go on ahead of me— 
if with gibes, so be it—whilst I turn my thoughts 
on those great spirits of music, whom enraptured 
millions will one day hail, and whose triumphal! 
ears they will drag over the forgotten dust of 
Creesuses. 

It is extremely interesting to remark the pro- 
gress of Music in the world. ‘The ancients had 
some crude and indefinite notions about its being 
the greatest of all things. They ascribed it 
powers that they scarcely awarded to Jupiter. 
Nothing else save that, in their eyes, could have 
made animate and inanimate nature follow Or- 
pheus. Nothing else could have destroyed the 
walls of one of their famed cities, or demolished 
those of another. They regarded that gift of 
Amphion as the most sacred and unworldly of 
all else. Pan had not his place amidst the noise 
and bustle of the city, but sounded his divine 
reed on the green hills and vales of Arcadia, 


—patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. 


But Music was to progress,—that is accordin 
tothe commonideaof progression. Properly there 
is no progression—save of our minds. ‘Things 
already exist in their fullest activity, it is our dis- 
covery of what before was, that is Progress. 
The human mind until it tastes is afraid of it, or 
any thing like innovation. ‘Timotheus was turn- 
ed out of the Spartan Senate, it will be recol- 
lected, for adding another string to the lyre! 
And so in the middle of the 16th century men 
were excommunicated for making their oratorios 
faster than eight beats, and so according to “ un- 
godlie time!” But nevertheless for Spartan 
Seuates and Councils of Trent there have al- 
ways been enough Timotheuses and Paelestre- 
nos to advance ‘ue Divine Art amongst the chil- 
dren of men. 





Then came on the Augustan age of Music 
the time when the Tallis’s, Birds, Gibbons and 
others of Elizabeth’s day took it to the church 
and made it there what itis now. Of all other 
Sacred Music is more worthy of cultivation, 
Operas and symphonies are vacillating, but 
Church Music in itself will always be the same. 
It was Wesley, we think, who said that the Devil 
shouldn't have all the good music, and so appro- 
priated any idea that he could derive from the 
Operas: they would never have lived so long 
without it. It is the old “Hundred” of Luther 
the “Evening Hymn” of Ignace Pleyel, and the 
sublime compositions of Lackley and Handel, 
and even of King Heury, that will live wherever 
a spire glitters in the sun, or men have souls and 
imaginations. Itis in the church when men are 
resting from care, that the organ notes bear them 
where no other strains ever bore them; and toa 
place which they never forget.* How many 
thousands are there whose sensations are por- 
trayed in the following poetical words of Haw- 
thorne: 

“Hark! the hymn. This, at least, is a por- 
tion of the service which I can enjoy better than 
if | sat within the walls, where the full choir and 
the massive melody of the organ, would fall with 
a weight upon me. At this distance, it thrills 
through my frame, and plays upon my heart- 
strings with a pleasure, both of the sense and 
spirit. Heaven be praised. I know nothing of 
musie as a science; and the most elaborate har- 
monies if they please me please me as simply as 
a nurse’s lullaby. The strain has ceased, but 
prolongs itself in my mind, with fanciful echoes, 
till I start from my reverie and find that the ser- 
mon has commenced.” 

Feelings there are which the sound of sacred 
melody will call forth from us that we had never 
dreampt of before. Show me a man that finds his 
heartrefusing to be moved thereby and I will point 
out one that, whether or not he be fit for “ trea- 
sons, stratagems and spoils,” I had rather avoid. 

Toward placing Music on the eminence it now 
occupies, the Germans have contributed as much 
or more perhaps than any other people. And 
that class of composers who devoted themselves 
to its cultivation will live when the Napoleons and 
Wellingtons have been forgotten for evil or good. 


*It is really mortifying, however, to see the manner in 
which the fine old tunes of our old composers are cut up 
and disfigured by newcompilers. In the Carmina Sacra, 
forinstance, a work published a year or more ago under the 
supervision of Lowell Mason, Boston, we have the “ Devo- 
tion” of Pleyel so much altered from the original of the 
author, that under the name of “ Brattle St.” it is hardly 
to be recognized. The same is the way with two-thirds of 
our new books. We instance that, because we had 
thought if there was any who would have been spared, it 
would be Pleyel. 
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Of all nations Germany has the honor of having | posure of Haydn, or the sustained tenderness of 
civen to the world the greatest one of the noble Mozart; but it is grave, and full of deep and 
order of men we speak of. I admire almost ex-| melancholy thought. When rapid, itis not brisk 


: or lively, but agitated and changeful, full of 
travagantly the richness of Handel—a pages Pro- - Sate Ae vite fancies’’—of inate and sun- 
phet he was, or I know not what to call him. I) shine—of bursts of passion sinking into the sub- 
confess to an indifference for Mozart, there’s dued accents of grief, or relieved by transient 
nothing in him that touches me; perhaps an ex- gleams of hope or joy.* There are movements, 


. . \i oy a) ‘4 i » a iv » i yr i - 
ception may be taken in favor of his “ Dona | indeed, to which he gives the designation of scher 


2 : ‘ ; |zoso, or playful; but this playfulness is as unlike 
” « , b 

R m,” which was with him as the swan, | ART on : : 
7 : , , *| as possible to the constitutional jocularity to 


sweetest in its dying note. I have some sweet which Haydn loved to give vent in the finales of 


reflections concerning the “Te Deums” of the his symphonies and quartettes. If, in a move- 
middle of the 18th century—meditations on some | ment of this kind, Beethoven sets out in a tone 
grand ideas of Gluck and St. Ambrose found of he his mood changes involuntarily,—the 
floating about on the top of much muddy water. | S™UC 'aces away, as It were, from his features,— 


nal ai ial oll alee eee Bobiemen: he | #24 he falls into a train of sombre ideas, from 
Bat oh: 0 8 ‘ which he ever and anon recovers himself, as if 
who lived in an atmosphere where every breath) with an effort, and from a recollection of the na- 
that stirred was sublime thought. I have never|ture of his subject. The rapid scherzos, which 
come across anything so excellently appreciative | he has substituted for the older form of the min- 
of Ludwig Von Beethoven as a critique in a! uet, are wild, impetuous and fantastic; they have 
work of George Hogarth, (Musical Biog: Hist: often the air of that violent and fitful vivacity to 

eg : % which gloomy natures are liable; their mirth may 
and Criticism. General Survey, &e., London. be compared to that of the bacchanalian effusion 
1835). 1 beg leave to introduce it here, as it will) of the doomed Caspar. They contain, however, 
prove far more entertaining than any thing || many of Beethoven's most original and beautiful 
could say in the same space. conceptions; and are strikingly illustrative of the 
character of his mind. 








“As a musician, Beethoven must be classed)“ (. 7, i. in his symphonies that the powers of 
along with saci er nee ra ap He Beethoven’s genius are most fully displayed. 
_ rhe er ar a vedi sa dad AG ay | ‘The symphony in C minor stands alone and un- 
% a x OT me a ts "7 A; slieien Vatlo a the | Mivalled ; and the Sinfonia Pastorale is probably 
1 Tee, Ott in Ser : | the finest piece of descriptive music in existence. 
department to which Handel devoted all the en- Every movement of this charming work is & 
ergies of his mind, yet his spirit, more than that of scone, and every scencie full of the most beauti- 
any other composer, is akin to that of Handel. 


In hi RO tony nage eppeas ing em a neniaen te images of rural nature and rural life. We 
. sie ever " ” 2 . A © dpa a slicit |feel the freshness of a summer morning. We 
@. canception, ie same ore : pue"'Y | hear the rustling of the breeze, the waving of the 


of design, and the same absence of pte an woods, the cheerful notes of birds, and the cries 
ishing and petty details. In Beethoven's har- of animals. We stray slong the margio of a 
movies the masses of sound are equally large, meandering brook, and listen to the murmuring 
ponderous, and imposing as those of Handel, of its waters. We join agroup of villagers, keep- 
while they have a deep and gloomy character ing holiday with joyous songs and dances. The 


iz j olf. > swell in our ears 
= oy oer a _ foes i Wie din sky grows dark, the thunder growls, and a storm 
we GrOW Garter AUC Carkor, 7 bursts on the alarmed rustics, whose eries of dis- 


lowering storm-cloud on which we gaze till we wane axe heatd tidlet theatitle af Gea einem. 
rh agate he —— = appalled wl oe The clouds pass away, the muttering of the thunder 
thunder wich burst rom i bosom. Such oli more amd more distant. all becomes quiet an 
ful symphonies. They belong to the tone of his placid, and the stillness is broken by the pastoral 

: song of gratitude. Nothing can be more beauti- 


mind, and ar without paralel in the whole fl gr more true to nature than every par hi 
the strength of a great orchestra; in his instru- representation. At requires no key, -m explanation, 
mental concerted pieces; in his "quartettes his | u* places every tmage before the mind with a dis- 

pty ’ , ;,|tinetness which neither poetry nor painting could 


tri is soni vianoforte, there is , ; 
— ~ “sy we 1 oe eer and the |*47P3s. and with a beauty which neither of them 
epee cmc tr ypc ys could equal.” 


same wild, unexpected, and startling effects. 
Mingled with these, in his orchestra as well as} And now we must take leave of this very de- 
his chamber music, there are strains of melody lightful companionship. Our notes have been 


inexpressibly impassi d ravishing ; strains ; 
“hit Aare 2x-ytr wedi sent: Tae most hurried, aud may possibly cause some of 
which do not merely please, but dissolve in plea- 


. ser op} >} ' 
sure; which do not merely move, but overpower the old composers to turn over in their coffins! 
with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a re-| In a future paper we shall bring our references 
markable feature is their extreme simplicity. A|to some of the compilations and compositions of 
few notes, as artless as those of a national air.| our own most barren day. 
are sufficent to awake the most exquisite feelings. 

“The music of Beethoven is stamped withthe] * Does not the reader imagine that he is listening to 
peculiarities of the man. When slow and tran-| that piece of unearthly pathos and depth “ La Desir,” as 
quil in its movement, it has not the placid com-' he reads this? 
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IDOLINE. 
BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 


The only Angel e’er allowed 

To break the ever-during cloud 

Which separates our earth from heaven, 
(Alas! that e’er such boon was given!) 
Came as a Maiden, pure and bright, 

A figure of embodied light, 

With beauty, matchless and serene, 
The loved and loving Idoline. 


She might have well been called My Heart, 
And of myself the central part, 

For from her sphere the current flowed 

To which my very life I owed. 

Did her glad pulses’faster move? 

I warmed with joy or blushed with love. 
Did her sweet motions pause or fail? 

Then sank I, drooping, cold, and pale. 

She was the all-bestowing Sun, 

And I, aform she shined upon. 


But ah! what change had Fate decreed! 
Just as I thought Hope’s glorious seed 
To flower and fruit would soon expand 
Death’s Angel touched her with his hand. 
To fields and palaces of light 

The Spirit took its homeward flight. 
The empty tenement of Mind 

For human tears was left behind, 

More beautiful in deathly grace 

Than all the animated race. 

Where men that radiant form entombed 
A golden willow sprang and bloomed, 
In which a soft Eolian tone 

Forever made melodious moan. 

And Orient birds ne’er seen before 

Came from some undiscovered shore, 
And sang what men shall hear no more. 


As if at magic touch or sound 

A thousand flowers grew up around, 
A thousand flowers, unnamed, unknown, 
With shapes and colors of their own, 
As if a rainbow fell from heaven 

Into a thousand fragments riven. 
Perhaps their germs were wafted far 
On ether’s wave from evening’s star. 
Perhaps there came, instead of worm, 
A vital essence from her form, 

Which wakened the compliant sod 
To life and beauty, born of God. 


For weeks, for months, alone and mute, 
With sense mysteriously acute, 

I heard the sounds of other spheres 
Too high or low for human ears, 

And saw by strange magnetic light 
Things unrevealed to human sight 
And all the myriad forms that fill 

The theatre of Nature’s skill, 

In their interior splendors seen 

Bore trace of the Seraph Idoline. 


Time touched with his oblivious breath 
The memory of her life and death ; 

And half my sorrows did allay 

By taking half my joys away. 





i 


But having learned the thirst, no well, 
No ocean of the earth can quell, 

My faithful heart would rather prove 
Its mortal fate than mortal love. 


Sometimes I’ve fancied that there came 
Her accents calling on my name 

From golden vallies glimmering far 
Beneath sweet twilight’s pendant star. 
Sometimes I’ve felt at morning hour 
Such wondrous, renovated power, 

So calm and strong, so free and bright, 
So girdled with prophetic light, 

That I could swear my soul had been 
In dreams with sainted Idoline. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HOME ANNALS, 


MRS. ABIGAIL MAYO, OF BELLEVILLE. 


Another remarkable lady of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was Mrs. Mayo, the consort of Col. John 
Mayo, of Belleville, the enterprising projector 
and proprietor of the lower bridge now spanning 
James river, a work that was at first generally 
deemed impracticable, because of the depth and 
violence of the current, but which his energy 
and perseverance nobly achieved. 

Mrs. Mayo was the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Wood, and, like her, an elegant writer, not in 
poetry however, but in prose; and some of the 
productions of her pen will be proffered for the 
pages of the next number of this Magazine. A 
journal she kept during her sojourn in Europe in 
1829, has been found among her papers, and as 
it is exceedingly entertaining and interesting, it 
is proposed to withdraw it from its present ob- 
scurity and thus afford her numerous acquain- 
tance and friends the pleasure of its perusal, ac- 
cording to the suggestions and request of several 
of them. Mrs. Mayo’s maiden name was De- 
Hart, and her native place Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. She was ever distinguished for her per- 
sonal comeliness and mental endowments, so 
much so, that in former days it was said by some 
of her companions and admirers, that “in her 
were united the Beauty of Venus, the Dignity 
of Juno, and the Wisdom of Minerva!” and 
truly, she was a woman of rare mind, character 
and talents, and withal kind hearted and chari- 
table. The writer of this sketch has ofttimes 
been commissioned by her to perform acts of be- 
nevolence, for which she liberally supplied the 
funds, and has repeatedly known her to send 
loads of fuel to warm and cheer the hearths and 
hearts of the poor and needy. It was entirely 
through her instrumentality and benevolent ex- 
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ertions to assist an unfortunate and worthy friend, 
that one of the first and best female boarding- 
schools, ever kept in Richmond, was established 
here in 1812, where many of the most distin- 
guished ladies of the present day acquired their 
education and accomplishments. 

She departed this life on the 2nd of October, 
1843, retaining to the last her mental faculties, 
and to an uncommon degree, her strength and 
activity. She had reached the advanced age of 
eighty-two when taken ill. A few sad days she 
suffered from pain and fever, then her spirit took 
its flight, we trust, from Earth to Heaven ! 

Eighteen months previous to her death, the 
spacious and beautiful mansion she occupied, 
uninsured, and with nearly all of its contents, 
was destroyed by fire. Her deportment on this 
trying occasion, created both respect and admi- 
ration, as the following extract from the newspa- 
pers of that period will show: 


“There was no white person upon the prem- 
ises when we reached Belleville, exceptits strong- 
minded and wonderfully gifted proprietress, Mrs. 
Mayo, the widow of Col. John Mayo, and mother- 
in-law of Gen. Winfield Scott and Dr. R. H. 
Cabell of this City... We have never 
witnessed a more imposing spectacle of this de- 
scription. ‘The immense building on fire, the 
large masses of light which were scattered in all 
directions, illuminating grove and lawn,—the 
large groups of people collected around,—the 
heaps of furniture piled up at the several points, 
formed a tout en semble of the most striking char- 
acter! ....... Butthe mostimpressive thing 
of all, was the moral effect imparted by the pres- 
ence of the venerable lady of the Mansion, who 
sat in front of the burning ruins, amid the masses 
of furniture without one tear, one lamentation 
or murmur, inspiring all who saw her, with the 
deepest sympathy and respect for one who bore 
herself so firmly, so nobly, under so severe and 
sudden a calamity !” 


Mrs. Mayo lies interred near her husband and 
children in the family cemetery of Powhatan 
Seat, a short distance below Richmond. 


MRS. MARY W. MOSBY, OF CURLS. 


The next hallowed name we select from Rich- 
mond annals of female excellence and talents, 
is that of Mary Webster Pleasants, the late con- 
sort of Johu G. Mosby, Esq., of this city. 

And who that knew her can ever forget her, 
or fail to treasure the remembrance of her vir- 
tues and genius? 

Gentleness, piety, charity, liberality and energy 
of mind and character, were her distinguishing 


traits, combined with talent and intellectual cul- 
tivation. 


and other Magazines with the rich harvests of 
its industry, and often were the verses and prose 
pieces of ** Marcella” and *“*M. M. W.” (her 
usual signatures,) lauded by the most fastidious 
votaries of literature—they were always filled 
with pathos and religious feeling, for they were 
always the spontaneous effusions of a brilliant 
mind and pious heart. 

Her poem of “ Pocahontas,” the only one she 
ever published, was eulogized by the ablest crit- 
ics and reviewers. She was profoundly versed 
in all scriptural subjects, and what is very re- 
markable, had included in her studies, that of 
medicine, regarding that branch of knowledge, as 
a necessary part in the education of one residing 
in the country. I have been informed too, that 
her proficiency in it has excited the surprise of 
several eminent Physicians. 

In her youth, Mrs. Mosby must have been very 
handsome—the writer had not the happiness of 
knowing her, personally, till late in life, and even 
then her features were delicate and regular, 
and her countenance sweet and intelligent, but 
owing to protracted ill health, her complexion 
was pallid. 

It is now time to say something of her birth 
and parentage, the particulars of which have 
been obtained from one who justly idolized her, 
and still deeply mourns her death!—from her 
husband. 

She was born on the 25th of April 1792, and 
was the daughter of Mr. Robert Pleasants, of 
Curls, in Henrico county, whose father (also 
named Robert) was one of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the society of “ Friends” in Vir- 
ginia. 

Her mother was Miss Elizabeth Randolph, of 
Tuckahoe, the daughter of Col. Thomas Mann 
Randolph, and the sister of Col. T. M. Randolph, 
(formerly Governor of Virginia,) and of Mrs. 
David Meade Randolph, Mrs. Harriet Hockley, 
and Mrs. Virginia Carey. 

At nine years of age, Mrs. Mosby was left an 
orphan, but the loss of her parents was almost 
supplied by her venerable paternal grandfather. 
Being exceedingly strict in his religious princi- 
ples, he sent her when old enough, to his brother 
(Mr. Samuel Pleasants, of Philadelphia.) with 
directions that she should be placed at Weston 
School, which was under the superintendance 
of persons of his profession of faith. Here she 
resided seven years, and received every advan- 
tage that the most careful education can bestow, 
and that the good seed was sown upon a rich 
and grateful soil, was plainly evinced by her re- 
finement of mind and manners, her agreeable 
conversation and useful habits. 

At eighteen she bestowed her heart and hand 





For many years her ready pen supplied this 
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dren, and for many years enjoyed ease, happiness 
and prosperity. But the evil day came at last! 

Like many others, they were destined to prove 
experimentally, that ** Riches make unto them- 
selves wings and flee away.” ..... Necessity 
demanded the sacrifice, and they parted with 
their pleasant rural residence on the banks of 
James river, and located themselves in a small 
house in Richmond. 

In this season of trial, the virtues of Mrs. Mosby 
shone with a lustre brighter than ever, and gain- 
ed her still farther the esteem and love of those 
who witnessed her fortitude, and cheerful fulfil- 
ment of every duty, in the midst of reverses so 
sudden and great! 

It was in 1842 that to these were added the 
failure of her health. She was attacked with 
disease of the heart and although the most skilful 
physicians were consulted, and unremitted atten- 
tions paid to her case, and every exertion made 
for her restoration, all, all were in vain. In the 
City of Richmond, on the 19th of November 
1844, her sainted spirit took its flight! ...... 
Notwithstanding the precautions of her grand- 
father, after her marriage she followed the dic- 
tates of her conscience and embraced the Epis- 
copalian religion. 


J. M. C. 





LINES 


SENT TO A LADY WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


1. 


Tis said, that from man’s earliest birth 
Two spirits unto him are given, 

To guide, to tempt him whilst on Earth, 
And lead to Hell or Heaven. 


2. 


I know not of the legend’s truth, 
But this to me my soul doth tell, 

That thou couldst guide my steps on Earth, 
And lead to Heaven as well. 


3. 


It may not be. Thou canst not love. 
No earthly thoughts within thee rise; 

Thine eyes are fixed on things above ; 
Thy hopes are in the quiet skies. 


4. 


Yet kindly take these buds from me;— 
’Tis but a Christmas gift I send 

To say, I only ask to be 
Thine earnest, humble, faithful friend. 


Philadelphia. 


‘ 





—, 


EXTRACTS FROM MY MSS, 


BY J. A. TURNER. 


CivILIzATION AND BarBarism.—I have some- 
times been almost induced to think, that the high- 
est degree of what men term civilization, con- 
tains the very elements of barbarism. When | 
look around me and see how wealth is accumu- 
lating in the coffers of the rich, and how the poor 
are daily becoming poorer—when I see science 
inventing such machines as take employment 
out of the hands of the poor, whose muscles and 
sinews of flesh cannot compete with the muscles 
and sinews of iron and steel, and whose arms 
have not the strength of the hundred-handed 
Briareus of steam—when I see the so-called 
most enlightened government on earth giving 
large rewards to the inventors of engines of death 
and destruction, while the man of peace who 
devotes himself to means of comfort and happi- 
ness to his fellow men, is suffered to pine in want 
and die in poverty—when I see the obvious effects 
of these and similar causes, if they remain un- 
counterbalanced, I am almost induced to think 
that civilization contains the very elements of 
barbarism. 


Hratnen Gops.—Some of the over-zealous 
missionary spirits of our day are constantly giving, 
in their books and newspapers, hideous pictures 
of the heathen gods. Their object is to excite 
our sympathies for those who worship such idols. 
They do not object to the horridness of these 
images, but simply to the images themselves. 
Could they transfer to paper the image of their 
god, it would frequently present a picture of hide- 
ous ugliness of which the heathen never dreamed. 
It is easy to conceive why the idol-worshippers 
make their images so terrific. It is on account 
of their mistaken idea of Deity. Instead of re- 
garding him as a God of mercy and love, delight- 
ing in the happiness of his creatures, they look 
upon him as an unjust and cruel Being, whose 
chief happiness consists in torturing mankind. 
It is too often the case that the votaries of Chris- 
tianity shut their eyes to the teachings of the 
doctrine of Jesus, and entertain the heathen 
notion of God pushed into extremes. They 
would induce the pagan to burn his ugly god of 
wood or stone, but wish him to destroy the wood 
or stone only—while the ugliness of Deity they 
would insist upon his retaining with all the ter- 
ror they could add to it. 


, 


Marrimony.—It has often been said truly that 
matrimony isa lottery. It should not be, nor is it 
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necessary for it to be, if mankind could once enter- 
tain the correct notions concerning it. There is 
one thing, however, which is peculiar to this kind 
of lottery, but which people seem not to have 
observed—that is, that the successful speculators 
frequently draw blanks. 


CartyLe.—He is doubtless a man of great 
talent, but there is so much cant and affectation 
about him, you will find it difficult to make peo- 
ple of good sense believe so. His chief merit 
consists in taking his own or another’s idea, and 
surrounding it by mists amd fogs so as to give it 
a gigantic appearance, like a ghost seen by dim 
moonlight. You may say of his admirers, when 
reading his works, as Blair in the “ Grave” says 
of certain characters contained therein :— 


“They gather round and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghostly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-opened grave, and, (strange to tell,) 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock.” 


Carlyle can have this consolation, however, that 
even if it be true, that his idea “ evanishes at 
crowing of the cock,” the same may be said of 
the lion, the king of beasts. By the way I sup- 
pose when the ancients declare that the lion runs 
away at the crowing of the cock, they only mean 
that he retires before the light whose coming is 
announced by the crowing of the cock. I hope 
it may not be said of Carlyle’s ideas, that they 
too vanish before the light. It might seem so, 
however, from his fondness for hiding them in 
the fogs. It may never be asked of one of Car- 
lyle’s readers, with any question as to the an- 
swer, 


“Grim reader! did you ever see a ghost ?” 


Farmine.—Of all occupations on the face of 
the earth, farming is the most conducive to hap- 
piness. The employment of our first parents 
was tilling the land. This occupation was the 
very one of all others to make Eden a paradise. 
It has the impress of God’s choice upon it, and 
wisdom is the characteristic of a man who fol- 
lows it in preference to all others. ‘The thought 
which has obtained amongst many people, that 
agriculture is not so honorable as some other 
callings, is a machination of the devil to cheat 
them out of the greatest amount of happiness. 


Pustic Dest.—It has been asserted that a 
public debt is a public blessing. I will believe 
this when I am convinced that a private debt is 
a private blessing. 








Vou. XVI~79 


LEVON : 
A MEMORY. 


Those golden days I oft recall, 
Goluon, by thy waters— 
When she was in her father’s hall 
The noblest of his daughters. 
The noblest she that bore his name, 
The brightest, ah! the sweetest— 
In halls a stately, peerless dame, 
In greenwood shade the fleetest! 


My heart flows often back to hear, 
Her fairy voice breathed lowly, 
That stole upon the trancéd ear 
Like lute-strings trembling slowly— 
As boats with willows bound in one 
Float, one, upon the river— 
So felt I that with her’s alone 
My soul must float forever! 


I often think when Levon’s walls 
Frown to me from the water, 
I hear her singing in its halls, 
The olden songs I taught her! 
I often dream I see a form 
Flash through the greenwood shadow, 
Or in the sunset far withdrawn 
A shape upon the meadow! 


The charméd banks—the sunset gleam— 
The sparkling joyous river!— 

Oh, bring some draught of Lethe’s stream 
To banish them forever— 

Again I see through bitter tears, 
That form before my vision, 

Come here to languish through the years 
From purer airs Elysian! 


How could our angel leave us thus— 
Who loved her, oh, so dearly ! 

Who placed our greatest happiness 
In living near her merely. 

She took my heart away with her— 
My soul from out my bosom, 

That bent to her—as to a mere 
Some fragile water blossom. 


Oh Edith! I am wild with grief, 
To think you gone forever— 

Gone like the early autumn leaf, 
To come again, ah never! 

For this I look on Levon’s walls 
And hear the greenwood ringing, 

And dream I hear in Levon’s halls 
Again that joyous singing! 


And Levon’s halls are sad and chill, 
And Levon’s faces dreary, 

The sun comes gaily o’er the hill, 
But all is dull and weary— 

The voice of olden days still rings 
Above the flowing water, 

And close the oid man’s memory clings 
To her his noblest daughter! 


L. 


C—, July, 1850. 


I, 


L. 
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li Snvoration. 


THE VOICE OF RICHMOND TO PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 











































, i Wer liebt nicht Wein Weib und Gefang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr, fein Leben lang, [ Luther. 


Barnum! heed the fond petitions 


L* The poet in- We would whisper in your ear, 
# mth tp Bonaparte of exhibitions, 

ait, 3, visit Virginia Bring the Swedish songstress here: 
iE heel ‘Jenny We would catch the strain of Circe, 


But without her fatal glance, 
Barnum! for the love of mercy, 
Let us have a single chance! 





Do not yet that heart so harden 
That within your waistcoat beats, 


The poet sug- : ; 
oaks that. for If no spacious Castle Garden 
want of a Offers here 10,000 seats ; 
reat room . 
ee nightin- For much greater than Tedesco, 
gale shall sing This new prodigy of yours, 
in the open ‘ ; 
air. Here, can simply sing al fresco, 


And yet fill “all-out-of-doors.” 


And since Bayard Taylor’s verses 
Did not meet with much success, 
And offers to But provoked the hearty curses 
wriie for him ‘Of eight hundred bards, or less, 
a prize-song sith et ‘ 
wa lel paleo I will write some vastly better 
To the tune of * Dearest Mae,” 
And you shall remain my debtor 
Only for one half his pay.? 


Come then, noble Coryphzus 
Of the wonders of the world, 
Thehospitali. | Bring the nightingale to see us, 
ties of the Here be Sweden’s flag unfurled. 
ly tendered. In the town of Richmond, I know 
You can gather—for a song, 
Loud applauses and the rhino, 


He “Say, why don’t you come along ?” 








By the fame of the Museum, 
(Type of Yankee enterprise 


The Manager Let it be your mausoleum.) 

is invoked to By the licht of J 9 

consent by all y the light of Jenny’s eyes— 
the memories By the wonders of the former— 


of his past re- 


nown. By the shade of aged Joyce*— 


By the pruning-hook of Norma, 
Let us hear the charmer’s voice ! 





Notes. ' 767. *Song, says this deserving poet,* 
With the free delights to dwell ; 
’T'were an easy thing to show it, 
Yet abides with slaves as well ; 
Where are heard the “ Songs_of Labor’’ 
Lightest on the evening air, 
With the banjo, pipe and tabor, 
Gentle Christy, tell us where? 


* Joyce Heth, the nurse of Washington. 


*“ For song has a home in the hearts of the free.” 
Prize Song. 
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THE GALLOWS MAN, 


T'ranslation from the German of the Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué. 


On a lovely evening, there came to Venice a 
young merchant, called Richard; he was a bold 
and cheerful fellow. ‘The Thirty Years’ War 
had been unfortunate for many in Germany ; 
amongst these was our young merchant, who, a 
dear lover of pleasure, rejoiced that his business 
called him at this time to Italy, where there was 
no war, where he had heard there were the finest 
fruits, the most delicious wines, to say nothing 
of the beautiful women, of whom he was a most 
devoted admirer; nor were his expectations disap- 
pointed. He plunged at once into every species of 
dissipation, and soon by his lavish extravagance, 
and that of his mistresses, he found his money 
melting away. Amongst the open, joyful faces 
he saw in a gaming-house which he frequented, 
his attention was most attracted by that of a 
Spanish Captain, who though mingling in their 
wildest revels, seldom spoke and always looked 
unhappy—yet on account of his rank and his 
wealth, he was gladly received—and he not un- 
frequently defrayed the expenses of a whole eve- 
ning. As Richard’s money vanished, he lost his 
happy spirits, he thought with dismay of the 
time, now rapidly approaching, when his present 
happy life must cease with his fast failing purse. 


can only be done by a sale, and one must secure 
for it a smaller sum than he gave: mine cost 
me ten duecats, give me nine for it and it is 
yours.” Whilst Richard was thinking what he 
should do, the Spaniard spoke again : 

“TI could deceive any one with it as I myself 
was deceived by a Godless salesman, but I do 
not mean to burden my conscience any farther, 
but openly and honorably offer it to you for sale ; 
you are yet young, full of life and spirits; it will 
win you many pleasures before it becomes 
the burden to you it this day is to me.” 

* Dear sir, take it not amiss, but suffer me to 
complain to you of how often in this city I have 
been taken in.” 

“Ah! you foolish young fellow,” angrily ex- 
claimed the Spaniard, “* remember my feast yes- 
terday and think whether I should resort to de- 
ception to obtain your pitiful nine ducats.” 

““Who spends much needs much,” modestly 
answered the young merchant. “If you spent 
your last ducat yesterday, might you not need 
my nine to-day ?” 

“That I do not strike you dead, you owe to 
my hope that you will yet relieve me of my ‘gal- 
lows’ man, and to my resolution to do penance, 
whatever way is most bitter and painful.” 

“May I not make a trial of this thing,” said 
the young man thoughtfully. 

“IT before told you right plainly that whoever 
takes him, he remains with and helps.” 

The gloom of the deserted spot made Richard 





This was perceived by the Spaniard, who one 
evening, with an unexpected show of friendship, | 
took him aside and led him to an unfrequented | 
part of the town. ‘The good young man would | 
have been alarmed, but he recollected the Span- | 
iard knew the empty condition of his purse, and | 
for his life, to take that, he must risk his own,— 
far too costly a stake to be lightly ventured. 
The Captain seated himself on the ruins of an 
old wall, placed the young man opposite to him, | 
and spoke thus— 
“I think my noble young friend, you are suf-| 
fering from the want of money; that, and many 
other fine gifts, I will bestow on you for a small | 
price.” 
“How,” asked Richard, “can you want) 
money, if you have such fine gifts to bestow?” | 
“I will explain it to you,” said the Captain, 
“TI do not know whether you have ever heard of | 





feel sadly, though he had nothing to fear, as the 
Captain had already assured him he would do 
nothing toinjure him. As all the pleasures the 
possession of the gallows man would afford him 
rose before his eyes, he resolved to spend half 
his remaining cash upon him, if he could not ob- 
tain it at a less price. 

“You fool!” laughed the Captain, “ for your 
good I named the highest price. No one is apt 
to buy it at a low price, and you will irrevocably 
be the Devil's, for you must sell it for less than 
you give.” 

“ Ah, that may be,” said Richard, “but I shall 
not soon wish to part with the wonderful thing 
again; can I have it for five ducats?” 

“ Agreed,” said the Captain, “you cut the 
labours of the little devil for men’s souls right 


short.” 


On the payment of the money, he handed the 


small creatures called “‘ gallows men;” they are |young man a small thin glass flask, in which by 
little black devils, inclosed in small glass flasks, | the tar- light Richard saw something black, 
and whoever possesses one of them, may receive | wildly jumping up and down; as a trial of its 
from it untold gold, and every pleasure he can! power, he asked what he had in his right hand 
desire in this life, on the condition, that the ‘gal-| to be doubled and soon found his ten ducats again. 
lows man’ receives for his Lord the soul ef his pos-| He went joyfully back to the tavern, where his 
sessor at his death, unless he can before that time | companions were still playing. They were much 
transfer the ‘ gallows man’ to other hands :—this' surprised to sce both of those who had left them 
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so sorrowful, now return with such happy faces. | often laugh immoderately when he thought how 
The Spaniard took an early leave and would not | silly the Spanish Captain had been to part with 
remain to the magnificent supper Richard had | such a treasure, and yet worse to go, as he had 


| 


ordered and paid his mistrusting host for before- | heard, into a cloister. 


hand—for by the aid of the ‘ gallows man,’ both 
his pockets rattled with the so much wished for 
money. 

Those who themselves would wish for such a 
‘gallows man,’ can best tell what a life the young 
man led from the day he sold himself uncondi- 
tionally for money. Also the pious and reflect- 


ing can judge what was his wild and profligate | 


career. His first act was to buy for his beautiful 
Lucretia, for so, in foolish sport, he called the 
mistress it had cost him such sums to win, a Cas- 
tle and two Villas, where they lived together in 
great splendour. 

One day he sat with his goddess Lucretia in 
the garden of one of his Villas, by the side of a 
deep and rapid stream—there was much foolish 
jesting and laughing between the young people, 
when suddenly Lucretia spied the ‘gallows man,’ 
whom Richard had fastened to a small gold chain 
under his vest. Before he could prevent it she 
had snatched the chain from his neck and held 
the little flask to the light; at firstshe was diverted 
by the capers of the little black creature within it, 
then suddenly she screamed with fright. “Fye 
then! it is a toad,” and she flung chain, flask and 
‘gallows man’ into the brook amidst whose foam- 
ing whirlpools it was soon lost to sight. The 
poor young man endeavored to conceal his dis- 
tress, that his mistress might not inquire further 
and he yet be condemned by the law for magic. 
He told her it wasa toy, and sought to leave her 
as soon as possible, that he mightin solitude think 
what was best to be done. He had still his cas- 
tle, his country houses, and a heap of money in 
his pockets. It was a joyful surprise when in 
taking out the money he found the flask with the 
‘gallows man’ in his hand. The chain indeed lay 
at the bottom of the brook, but the flask and the 
‘gallows man’ had come back to their master. 
“Ah!” he cried delighted, “I then possess a 
treasure of which no power on earth can rob me ;” 
and in his joy he had almost kissed the flask, but 
the frightful little black creature within it deterred 
him. 

If he had hitherto pursued pleasure madly, it 
Was now ten times worse, for he looked on all the 
Emperors and Kings in the world with pity and 
scorn, believing none of them possessed such a 
treasure ashis. Scarcely could the rich commer- 
cial city of Venice supply delicacies for his sump- 
tuous banquets. Sometimes when a kind, well- 
meaning man would scold or admonish him, he 
would answer, “‘ My name is Richard, my wealth 
so unbounded that it is unnecessary for me to 
trouble myself with its expenditure.” He would 





All on this earth lasts but a time—this, must 
the young man learn, and the sooner, for the sin- 
ful and boundless dissipation he had indulged in, 
A deadly weakness seized his body, despite his 
vain and incessant calls for aid on the ‘ gallows 
man’ during the first day of his illness. Withthe 
night came a wonderful dream, it seemed as if 
the phials of physic which stood by his bed uni- 
ted ina mimic dance and with an unheard-of 
clatter ran over his head and breast, * Ah! gal- 
lows man! gallows man! will you not help me 
this time and throw all the physic to the ground;” 
but the ‘gallows man’ sang back clearly from the 
flask— 


Ah! Richard dear! Ah! Richard dear! 
Give thy soul to tortures drear, 

Nought but patience answers here. 

The devil’s arts in sickness fail, 

’Gainst death no healing herbs avail, 
Thou art my own, all hail, all hail! 


With this he became so long and thin that 
Richard could not bold him in the flask, creeping 
between his thumb and the closely pressed 
cork, he became a huge black man, who danced 
frightfully, whirled around him with bat’s wings, 
and at last laid his hard breast on Richard's 
breast, his grinning face on Richard's face, so 
close, so very close, that he felt as if they were 
already becoming one; frightened, he screamed, 
“bring a mirror, bring a mirror!” He awokein 
a cold deathlike sweat, and as he opened his eyes 
he thought he saw a black toad run swiftly over 
his breast and hide in the folds of his night 
clothes. Horrified, he endeavoured to seize it, 
but found only the flask with the little black in 
it, who lay as if wearied and sleeping, ‘ Ah!” 
thought the sick man, “ how long, how very long 
is the rest of this night.” He dared not again 
close his eyes, lest the little black monster should 
again come out, nor did he dare raise them, lest 
he should see the unholy one, lurking in some 
corner of his chamber, for if he but looked up he 
fancied he saw him and again starting up in new 
fright, called his people, but they slept as if they 
were dead, and the beautiful Lucretia had desert- 
ed him in his illness. He was alone in his an- 
guish, which no words can express. 
if this night is so long, what will the long reign 
of Hell be?” He determined if God would per- 
mit him to live until morning, he would endeavor 
to dispose of the ‘gallows man.’ At last the 
morning came, and somewhat invigorated by its 
young light, he thought if the gallows man had 
yet done enough for his comfort. The castle, 


the villas, and all his magnificent possessions 





“Ah! God! 
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were not enough, he hastily demanded a heap of | who soon left the chamber. When Richard 
ducats to be placed under his pillow, and as soon | took the parcel he found the ‘gallows man’ again 
as he found the heavy purses there, he thought to between his fingers—around it, a billet was 
whom he could best sell the little flask. He |wrapped with the following contents— 

knew his physician was fond of all sorts of 
strange creatures, which he preserved in spirit, 
and for such a one he hoped to sell to him the 


Whilst I would thy body heal, 
Thou my soul wouldst from me steal, 
Yet my wit more keen than thine 


‘callows man,’ for he knew the Doctor to be pious Soon thy purpose did divine. 
ga y pur] 
and on no other terms would have anything to The counter art excuse I pray, 
‘ ° " . 3 a For in thy hands the whole I lay 
vith this beast. ‘“ ‘Truly, it would be playing ‘ ; yy 
do ys ne ‘ The ‘gallows man’ I give to thee, 


him a scurvy trick—but better to do penance 
in Purgatory for a small sin than to dwell with 
Lucifer forever in Hell—truly, every one is dear-| Truly he was much frightened, he had again 
est to themselves and my death-peril admits of }hought the gallows man and for so small a sum,— 
no delay.” He was determined. He showed the | yet there was pleasure too, as things were, it was 
Doctor the little ‘gallows man,’ who had again be- 


The gallows bird to the gallows tree. 





as well and he had not many scruples in deter- 
come lively, and who was playing all sorts of an- mining to make it the means of revenging him- 
tics in the flask. The learned Doctor desired to | self on the treacherous Lucretia. He began in 
obtain what he considered so strange a work of | the following way; first he wished the heaps of 
nature, that he might consider it at his leisure, if |ducats he had had under his pillow doubled ; in- 
the price was not too high. Richard asked as|stantly their weight was so great it almost drew 
much as he could, 4 ducats, 2 dollars, 20 pennies, |him to the earth. The whole of this immense 
German money. The Doctor would give but 3) sum he deposited with an attorney, and received 
ducats, and before he did that he considered some |for it his written receipt, reserving 120 gold 
days. The poor young man was again in dan-| pieces, with which he went to his dear Lucretia’s 
ger of death—he gave his servants the 3 ducats|house. They drank, played and jested as for- 
the ‘gallows man’ sold for to distribute to the poor, |merly. Lucretia was very kind to him on ac- 
but the gold under his pillow he guarded asif on|count of his money. After a little while, he 
it depended his future weal and woé. He grew | showed to his astonished mistress many pretty 
worse and became delirious, and if he had still | tricks with the gallows man, it was like the little 
borne on his breast the weight of the ‘gallows | thing she had formerly thrown into the water, 
man’ he must have died. After a long time|but not the same, for he possessed several of 
he recovered by little and little his reason,|them. Like all women she loved toys, and when 
and with the first dawn of intelligence hej her cunning companion offered to bet it with her, 
remembered the ducats under his pillow and|she gave him without thought two ducats for it. 
sought them in vain. [le questioned every one |The bargain was closed and Richard soon left 
eagerly—no one knew anything of them—he sent | the house to draw upon the attorney for a part 
to the beautiful Lucretia, who had visited himin|of his money. Instead of paying, the attorney 
his hours of unconsciousness, but had returned to | affected surprise, denied all knowledge of him, 
her former home and companions—she desired | and when Richard drew from his pocket the re- 
him to leave her in peace; and neither from ber | ceipt, it was nothing but a blank unblemished pa- 
nor any one else could he hear of his lost ducats.| per. ‘The attorney had written his receipt with 
He thought of selling his castle and villa, then|jnk that faded in a few hours and left no trace be- 
came lawyers to him with writings, showing|hind. The young man was again betrayed, and 
how in his days of extravagance and folly, he|but for some thirty ducats he had left of the 
had given everything to the lovely but avaricious |money he had been spending with Lucretia, 
Lucretia, and now in his sickness and misery | would have been entirely destitute. Whoever 
there was nothing left him. Then came his|has too short a bed must lie crooked, he who has 
physician, with a very grave face, “Ah! master|no bed must sleep on the ground, whoever can- 
Doctor, add to your bill a dose of poison, that || not pay for a carriage must ride on horseback, 
may at once free myself from every obligation,|he who has no horse must walk. After idly 
for have no money to begin a new account|lounging about for a few days, Richard saw 
with.” “Not so?” said the Doctor, ‘gravely.| plainly his money would soon go in this way, 
“T will give you your whole bill and also a most| and he resolved at once from a merchant to be- 
valuable medicine, which I have prepared and|come a pediar, he bought a pack to carry his 
which you will need to strengthen you for 2 duc-| goods and a small box with a slit in the top to 
ats. Shall it be so?” carry his money, for this he paid four German 

‘Yes, from my heart,” gladly cried the|pennies. It was very sad to him, to buckle on 
over-joyed merchant and paid the Doctor,'the straps and ask for custom through the very 
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streets he had so often passed in pomp and mag- |something better than this box and these straps, 


nificence: yet as the day passed his spirits rose, 
for the customers ran to meet him and often bid 
more for his wares than he had ventured to ask. 
He thought “the town is very kind and if it goes | 
on in this way, I shall soon be a well doing man 
again. Then I will return to Germany, and I 
already feel much happier than when I was in 
the claws of the cursed ‘gallows man,’ from whom 
I have so cleverly delivered myself.” Pleasing 
himself with such thoughts, he stopped with his 
pack, in the evening, at an Inn. A few cu- 
rious guests stood around. One of them said, 
“ Companion, what have you in that little flask 
which plays such strange, boyish tricks?” 
Frightened, Richard looked around and now first 
perceived, that amongst his other goods, he had 
unwittingly bought back the ‘gallows man.’ In- 
stantly he offered it to the questioner for three 
pennies; he had given four, and then to all the 
guests around. Disgusted with the ugly black 
beast for which Richard could assign no possible 
use and wearied with his importunities, they de- 
termined to turn the impertinent pedlar, together 
with his pack and his black beast out of the door. 


Get away, or [ will give you up to be burned ag 
a wizard for your silly story.” 

Then they all fell upon him and pushed him 
out; and he in dread of being burnt, quickly left 


the Venetian states. Before midday he had 


passed the boundary, and now he began to curse 
the unholy One. The ‘gallows man’ peeped at 


him from his pocket, and seeing his mad gesticu- 


lations, cried out— 

“How good! you will certainly have to call 
on me before long: you had better be quick 
about it.” 

Then he again wished himself a much larger 
sum of money than before;—it was so heavy 
he could searcely carry it to the nearest town. 
Here he boughta fine carriage, and liveried lackey, 
and went in much pomp and splendor to Rome, 
where, he thought, amongst so many people he 
could easily get rid of his ‘gallows man.’ As often 
as he spent a ducat, he made the ‘ gallows man’ 
return it, that when his flask was sold, he might 
have his heap of money unbroken. This he 
thought would be a small recompense for all he 
had and still suffered—for every night in his first 





In hopeless misery Richard went to the seller of | dream, the frightful black beast lay on his breast, 


the little box and offered it to him, for less than 
he had given, but the man wassleepy and would 
not bargain. Atlast he desired him, if he wished 
to restore the flask to its first owner, to go to Lu- 
cretia, who had sold him this with some other 
things and to lethimsleepin peace. ‘Ah! dear 
God,” cried Richard, I too could wish to sleep 
in peace ;” as he ran across the large court to 
Lucretia’s house, it seemed to him as if some 
one ran behind him and every now and then 
patted him on the neck. Frightened, he rushed 
through a well known back door into Lucretia’s 
chamber, where the avaricious beauty sat at a 
handsome supper with two companions. At 
first they scolded at the unannounced pedlar, then 
bought his goods and amused themselves very 
much by paying for them in false bills, but no 
one would buy the ‘gallows man.’ When he 
opened him, Lucretia cried out “ F ye! out with 
the hateful creature, I have already had him, and 
he kept me sick all day, I sold him for a few 
pennies to as silly a fool as the one who betted 
him with me for a ducat.” 

* And then parted with your good fortune,” 
said the miserable young man. ‘* Lucretia, you 
know not what you have thrown away: let me 
speak with you alone for five minutes, and I am 
certain you will buy the little flask.” 

She went aside with him, and he told her the 
whole strange mystery of the ‘gallows man.’ 
Then she shouted and scolded— 

“Beggar man! do you take me for a fool? 


} 


‘and every day he saw it dancing merrily in its 
‘flask, as if he was certain of his booty, and re- 
joiced in the fast fleeting time. Seareely had his 
wealth and his extravagance introduced him into 
the best society at Rome, before he began, urged 
by his anxiety, to open without discrimination 
to every one, for three German pennies, his little 
‘gallows man,’ exciting thereby the laughter of 
every one. Money gives friends and attentions. 
He was well received every where; but as soon 
as he began to talk of his flask and the three 
German pennies, every one turned laughing 
away. He often said to himself—One might 
almost as well be the devil's, as to suffer what I 
have already done. His despair at not being 
able to free himself from the ‘gallows man’ grew 
so great, that he determined no longer to remain 
at home, but to seek forgetfulness in war. He 
learned there was war between two of the small 
Italian States, and he immediately resolved to 
take part with one of them. With a highly or- 
namented gold harness, a magnificent plumed 
hat, two excellent light rifles, a splendid sword 
and two fine daggers; mounted on a Spanish 
war horse and attended by three well-armed ser- 
vants on splendid chargers, he rode through the 
gates of Rome. As it was impossible any cap- 
tain would refuse so well-armed a warrior, and 
one too who desired no pay, the brave Richard 
was soon placed in a gallant band. He lived in 
camp a whole month as happy as drink and play 
could make him, with the burden of the ‘ gallows 





If this were true, you had wished for yourself 


man’ in his mind by day, and the bad dreams 
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which visited him nightly would permit. Grown|“TI will not buy, but take it;” and with this he 
wiser by his adventures in Rome, he did not open | had already taken the gallows man and placed 
his flask as before, but had only mentioned it, as | it in his bosom. 
if in jest, to some of hiscompanions. Onebeau-| ‘In God's name,” cried Richard, “ you must 
tiful morning. Richard and his companions, who |buy the beast if you will have it: otherwise it 
were at play. heard from the neighbouring moun- | will not stay with you.” 
tains the sound of guns: quickly the srenepes | The soldier laughed ; and not caring to trou- 
sounded to arms. Instantly they mounted and ble himself further with one he considered half 
rode briskly forth to the plain below the moun-| mad, went on with the horse and knapsack. 
tains; there through the mist and smoke they | Richard put his hand in his pocket, and finding 
ereeived the infantry of both parties engaged, ‘the « gallows man,’ called after him and showed 
and the cavalry already stationed on the plain. | ‘him the flask. 
Richard followed his captain delightedly: at the; “I told you so,” said Richard, sadly; ‘and if 
sound of the trumpet his Spanish charger neighed | you will have it, there is no other way than to pay 
and sprung forward—his weapons clashed joy-|a few pennies for it.” 
fully together; they gallantly bore back atroop| “ Yes, juggler, think not in this way to fool 
of the enemy’s horse, who endeavored to with-|me out of my well-earned booty ;” and taking it 
stand them, and Richard and his servants were | from him he held it carefully in his hand. Sud- 
amongst the foremost in pursuit of the flying. | denly he stood still and called out, “The devil! 
Then they heard a wonderful whistling in the | where has it gone to.” 
air; it whistled a second time, and a knight, Whilst he sought it in the grass, Richard 
bleeding and mortally wounded by a cannon | called to him, ** Come here—it is in my pocket.” 
shot, fell from his horse. Now, thought Rich-| ‘The soldier was now very anxious to have it. 
ard, it will be safer in the wood: to his aston-| He thought three pennies too much. 
ishment the crowd had fallen back, and toreach| ‘ Now miser,” said Richard, impatiently, “take 
it he must pass still nearer to the cannon. For /it for one.” 
a while the brave young man rode on through| They closed the bargain. The money was 
the cannon balls falling to his right and left, and | paid, and the little devil was transferred. 
pressed on every side by a numerous band of| While the soldier remained looking at and di- 
the enemy with drawn swords. Ah! thought) verting himself with it, Richard thought of his 
he, how foolishly I have acted to come here, | future destiny ; he stood there with a light heart, 
where I am in much more danger of death than but also with a light purse; he could not return 
ina sick bed; should one of these cursed whist-|to the army where his horses, servants, and also 
ling balls strike me, I am to eternity the prey | much money remained; partly because he was 
of the little ‘gallows man’ and Lucifer. Scarcely | ashamed of his cowardly flight, and partly that 
had he thought of this, before he spurred his | iby military law he might be shot as a deserter— 
horse and rushed to a distant wood. Long and) ‘he thought he would serve the other party, w here 
madly he urged his horse on through the tall trees, / no one knew him, and he might again venture 
until at last it stood still fromexhaustion. Then his life for a good booty. He thought now des- 
he dismounted, took off his armor, turned his | pite his unfortunate commencement, that clear 
horse loose, and stretched himself on the grass. | of the ‘gallows man,’ he should do well, and he 
Ah! thought he, how little fit for a soldier is any ‘went with his new comrades back to their camp. 
one who has the ‘ gallows man’ in his pocket. | The captain made no difficulty in enlisting a tall, 
Wearied he fell into a deep sleep. After many strong, well built young man, and he lived now 
hours of quiet slumber he was aroused by the | sometime as a foot soldier—yet he was often 
voices of men and the sound of their steps in his | ‘troubled in his mind. Since the last encounter 
ear. He was still too much overcome with sleep | ‘the two armies lay opposite each other inactive, 
to be certain he heard them, when a voice thun-|as there was a truce between the states. It is 











dered in his ear— true, this freed him from danger, but gave him 
“Are youalready dead? Speak, that we may nochance to gather spoils. While they remained 
not waste our powder and shot.” | quietly in the camp, they had but little pay and 


Thus rudely awakened, he looked up and saw | worse food. Whilst they were at war most of 
a loaded musket at his breast, and several sol-| the soldiers had gained something ; and Richard, 
diers around him, who had seized his arms and_ formerly so wealthy a merchant, and who had 
his knapsack. He prayed for mercy, and ex- | lived like a king, must now be as a beggaramongst 
Claimed in the utmost anguish— | his equals. Such a life was naturally insupport- 
“If you are determined to kill me, at least | able to him; and one day when he received his 
first buy the little flask in my right jacket pocket.” | monthly pay—too little to live contentedly on, 
“ You foolish fellow,” said one of the soldiers,’ too much not to be a temptation—he resolved to 
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go to the market-place and see if fortune would 
not favor him at play. The game took its usual 
varied aspect. Sometimes he lost—sometimes 
won; and as it lasted until deep in the night, he 
became somewhat drunk: at last the game went 
wholly against him ; his pay was all lost, and no 
one would credit him for a single farthing. Then 
he searched his pockets in vain; he searched 
over his cartridge-box, but there was nothing in 
it but cartridges; these he now drew out and 
offered as a stake. Just as the game began, he 
perceived he who held the stakes was the same 
soldier to whom he had formerly sold the ‘ gal- 
lows man,’ and who consequently must win, he 
cried, “Stop!” but the game was already fin- 
ished, and his opponent had won. Cursing he 
left the company and went back in the dark night 
to his tent. A comrade who had also lost his 
money, and was as poor as himself, took him by 
the arm. On the way he asked him if he still 
had any cartridges in his tent. 

“No,” cried Richard angrily. 
any I would go on with the game.” 

“Yes,” said his companion, “ you ought to do 
so, for if the commissary should call the roll and 
find a paid soldier without any, he would have 
him shot.” 

“Thunder! that is bad,” cried Richard. “I 
have neither cartridges nor money.” 


“Had I still 


“ Ah!” said his companion, ‘“ the commissary 
will not come before next month.” 

“That is well,” said Richard; * before then 
I shall again have money, and will buy cartridges 
to his heart's content.” 

With this they said good night, and Richard 


began to sleep off his intoxication. He had not 
slept long before he heard the corporal crying 
before his tent,—* No. 1, warning to the Review; 
at break of day will the Lord Commissary be in 
the camp.” ‘Thus was Richard’s sleep suddenly 
destroyed. The cartridges run through his half- 
drunken thoughts: fearfully he asked of all 
around him, if no one would either lend or sell 
him some on credit; but they scolded him for a 
drunken dreamer, and turned again on their 
straw. In the utmost distress he sought amongst 
all his clothes for money, but could find only five 
farthings. With these he wandered forth with 
uncertain steps in the dark from tent to tent, to 
buy cartridges ;—some laughed ; others scolded, 
but no one gave any heed to his wishes. At 


cause of all my misery; give, lend, or sell me 
some.” 

“Giving and lending I have forsworn,” said 
the soldier; “but sooner than you shall be shot, 
I will sell you some. How much money have 
you left? 

“Only five farthings,” answered Richard 
mournfully. 

‘* Now,” said the soldier, “that you may see 
I am no churlish comrade, you shall! have five 
cartridges; be content and let me sleep.” 

Richard gave the money, and despite his sor- 
row slept soundly until morning. The review 
was held, and Richard got through with his five 
cartridges. At midday the commissary went 
away ; the soldiers returned to theirtents. The 
sun shone insupportably through the linen eloth. 
Richard’s comrades went to the market-place, 
and he remained sick and weary from last night's 
drunkenness and to-day’s fatigue, with an empty 
pocket and a hard bit of soldier’s bread. 

*“ Ah!” sighed he, “had I but one of those duc- 
ats I formerly squandered away in such thought- 
less profusion.” 

“Searcely had he formed the wish, before 
there lay in his left hand a bright new ducat. A 
thought of the ‘gallows man’ shot through his 
brain and embittered all the joy he would other- 
wise have received from the money. Then came 
his comrade, from whom he had the night before 
bought the cartridges, uneasily into his tent. 

“ Friend,” said he, “I have lost the flask with 
the little black devil in it, which I bought from 
you inthe wood. You know it well; I thought 
I might have given it to you for a cartridge. I 
kept it wrapped in paper and had laid it amongst 
my cartridges.” 

Richard sought anxiously amongst his car- 
tridges. The first paper he unrolled showed the 
little black creature in his flask. 

‘Now that is well,” said the soldier, ‘as ugly 
as it looks. I was sorry to lose it, for it always 
brought me good luck when I played. There, 
comrade, take thy farthing again and give me 
| the creature.” 

Richard complied with his desire, and the 
‘soldier went contentedly back to the market- 
| place. 

Poor Richard was miserable; he had again seen 
the ‘ gallows man’—again held him in his hand, 
/and borne him about his person; he thought he 











last he came to a tent, in which he heard the! groaned at him from every corner of the tent, 
voice of the soldier to whom he had yesterday | and that he would unexpectedly strangle him in 
Jost his cartridges. |his sleep. The so much wished for ducat was 
“Comrade,” said Richard sadly, “ you or no! pain to him; he would not even procure the neces- 
one must help me. Yesterday you won all from. sary refreshment, and he was driven by fright to 
me, and in the wood you helped to plunder me;/leave the camp, lest the ‘gallows man’ should 
if to-morrow the commissary finds me without again nestle with him. 
cartridges he will have me shot. You are the! The closing evening found him in the deepest 
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woods, where, exhausted with fear and fatigue, 
he sunk in a desert spot to the earth. 

« Ah me !” he cried, “ only a filled flask with 
water,” and a filled flask of water stood near him. 
Before he tasted it he sought whence it came. 
Then rose painfully to his mind the ‘gallows man’ ; 
he searched his pockets, and finding the flask, 
sunk fainting back. He was again visited by 
the same horrible dream; again the ‘gallows man’ 
drew himself longer and longer from the flask, and 
again lay grinning on his breast. He contended 
with him that he no longer belonged to him; but 
the ‘gallows man’ answered, with ascornful laugh, 

“Did you not buy me for a farthing? and to 
make the bargain complete, must you not sell 
me for a little less ?” 

Then Richard, mad with fright, thinking he 
again saw tlie spectre, raised himself up, drew 
the flask from his pocket and dashed it against 
the nearest rock; but again it was in his pocket. 
His cries of woe rung through the dark wood. 

“Once it was my delight—my pleasure that 
you would always return to me even from the 
deep waves—now it is my misery—ah! my eter- 
nal misery.” 

In his wretchedness he rushed through the 
deep woods, heeding neither trees nor rocks, and 
at every step he heard the rattling of the little 
flask in his pocket. As the day dawned, he 
reached a pleasant, cultivated field; the fresh 
air and light were balm to his heart; he began 
to hope it was but a dream, and that the dun! 
might be but a common glass. He drew it out 
and held it to the rising sun. Ah, heaven! be- 
tween him and the friendly light, there danced 
the little black devil—still the same small, mis- 
shapen arms, like a pair of tongs stretched out 
towards him. With a loud ery he let it fall, but 
it again rattled in his pocket. Before him lay 
his one hope—to sell him for less than a farthing. 
No one would buy him—so vanished every hope | 
of selling the frightful creature, that now began} 
to threaten his master who would no longer make 
any use of him, and whom sorrow had deprived | 
of all strength both of body and mind, and who 
begged up and down throvgh Italy. Every one 
saw his distress, and yet that he persisted in ask- 
ing his half a farthing for his flask. They thought 
him mad, and he was known throughout the coun- 
try as the mad half farthing. Itis said the vulture 
o‘ten strikes the roe on the neck, and then courses 
the poor beast to death, which, pursued by its ha- 
ted murderer, drags itself painfully over the rocks 
and valleys—so went the poor Richard with the 
hateful wretch in his pocket, and his sufferings 
were indeed pitiable. 

I will relate no more of his long and_ painful 
flight, but tell what after many months befel him. 





Afier a weary day’s wandering in the mountains, 


Vout. XVI—80 


he seated himself sadly by a little brook, which 
trickled through the overhanging bushes, as if it 
pitied his sufferings and came to refresh him. 
The heavy tramp of a war-horse sounded on 
the stony ground, and, riding on a large and wild 
horse, there came to the place where Richard 
sata very ugly man, dressed in magnificent blood- 
red clothes. 

“Why so troubled, friend?” he asked of the 
unhappy young man; “I should take you fora 
merchant, have you bought any thing too dear?” 

‘‘No! much too cheap,” said Richard in a 
trembling voice. 

‘‘T have heard this before,” said the horseman, 
with a terrible laugh, “ you have a little thing to 
sell called a ‘ gallows man,’ I am much mistaken, 
or I see the mad half farthing.” 

Scarcely could the wretched young man form 
his pale and trembling lips to answer. He ex- 
pected every minute to see the rider’s mantle 
change into bloody wings, his horse become one 
of those obscene night birds, which spring from 
the fires of Hell, and that he would fly away 
with him to his home of eternal torment. 

The horseman spake more gently. ‘I see for 
whom you take me, but be comforted, I am not 
he ; yet more, I may free you from your ‘ gallows 
man,’ I have sought you for four days for this 
purpose. ‘Truly you have given a cursed small 
price for it; and I myself know of no smaller 
coin than a farthing. But listen and follow my 
counsel; on the other side of the mountain there 
lives a prince, a vain and silly boy. Inthe morn- 
ing he goes a hunting, and as soon as I can de- 
tach him from his followers, I will set a frightful 
beast upon him. Remain you here until mid- 
night, and when the moon reaches yonder rocky 
point, go, a few steps will lead you to a dark 
valley on the left; delay not, hurry not, and you 
will come just at the time the beast has the 
prince under his claws. Be not frightened, it 
must submit to you, and before you it will fly and 
throw itself over the rocky cliffs on the sea 
shore. Then demand of the grateful prince to 
have you a few half farthings struck. ‘Two of 
these you shall change with me for one, and 
then with one of these your ‘ gallows man’ will 
become mine.” So spake the frightful man and 
rode slowly away towards the wood. 

‘* Where shall I find you, when I have the half 
farthings ?” called Richard after him. 

‘At the black spring,”’ called back the rider, 
“every child’s nurse knows where that is.” And 
with slow but lazy steps, the awful horse bore 
his awful rider away. Like one who has gamed 
away his all and has nothing more to lose, Rich- 
ard determined to follow the counsel of the hate- 
ful man. 

The night came, the moon rose and shone 
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brightly on the rocky point. The pale wanderer| “If that was but certain,” said Richard, doubt. 
ruse and went into the dark valley. Toyless and | ingly. 
sad was all around him, here and there a glori-| ‘ Ah!” said the prince, “you would be the 
ous moonbeam shone over the rocks which on first who has thought them too good; and if they 
all sides surrounded him, and fell on some narrow | do uot coutent you, | give wy priacely word to 
spot, giving it a spectre-like appearance, osher- jbave even worse coined, if that be possible,” 
wise he saw nothing mysterious. Determined to| He called a servant, who gave Richard a whole 
follow exactly the horseman’s directions, as the | bag of farthings. 
ouly hope left to free himself from guilt and |veighbouring State aud was a happy man, when 
misery, he went neither too slow nor too fast. | at the first lun he stopped, they unwillingly gave 
After many hours, a rosy light shone on his path him a good farthing for three of his. 
and the fresh breath of morning breathed on his} Now he asked for the black spring, at which 
face. Ashe left the valley, and was enjoying the|some children who were at play in the parlor 
fresh shade and the glorious light of the blue|ran screaming away. The host informed him, 
waves of the sea which was not far from him, | not without a shudder, that it was a place from 
he heard a fearful shriek; he looked around,| which many bad spirits came and infested the 
and saw in the claws of a wild beast a young| country, aud which few men had looked vn. 
man inarich bunting suit. His first impulse} But he knew well the entrance to it was not far 
was to help him; but when he saw the beast from there, and was shaded by two funeral cy- 
more fully, a monstrous ape with horns like| presses, that he could not well miss the way, but 
stag’s horns, he lost all courage and stood irres- | from entering it, God preserve him, and al! good 
olute, doubting whether he should aid the un- | Christians. 
happy man or creep back into the dark valley.| Richard was again in great distress, but he 
Then he remembered what the horseman told | must venture, for it was his only hope. Already 
him, and urged by fear of eternal ruin, he struck | from afar he saw the black cavern, and the very 
the monstrous ape with his motley stick, just as | Cypresses which hung over the abyss seemed 
it raised the prince in its fore claws, in order to | withered with terror. A wonderful stone pointed 
dash him up and catch him on his horns. As/to the entrance. To look down it, there seemed 
Richard drew near. he let his prey fall, and ran frightful long bearded beasts, aud monstrous 
hissing and howling away. Richard, growing | apes, like that he saw on the sea shore, and if he 
bold, pursued him until he dashed himself over saw rightly, it was filled with sharp and jagged 
the rocks on the sea shore, where, after grinning rocks, to break the bones of those who ventured 
terribly at him, he vanished beneath the waves.|in- ‘Trembling,the poor fellow stepped amongst 
Now the young man went back in triumph to these spectres. In his pocket the ‘gallows man’ 
the huntsman, who announced himself as prince became so heavy it almost drew him back; this 
of this country and prayed his benefactor to te}! , but increased his courage, as he thought, “what 
him how he might reward him. you do not like, I ought to like.” As he pene- 
“Truly,” said Richard full of hope, “tare you trated deeper in the cavera, the darkness bid the 
serious, and will you give me your princely word | frightful spectres from his eyes. He directed all 
to grant my request ?” his attention to keeping the straight and narrow 
The prince without hesitation joyfully promised. | path, lest he should fall into some abyss. He 
“ Well, then,” cried Richard with earnest sup- found a smooth and even way, and, despite the 
plication, “have me a few half farthings, good | hissing aud scratching he heard, he went boldly 
money, coined; if 20 more, give me at least on. Atlengihhecame out. <A desert mountain 
two.” ‘chain surrouaded him on all sides. Near him he 
Whilst the prince was regarding him with as- saw the monstrous black horse of his merchant, 
tonishment, some of his foliowers came up, to, who stood, though unbound, motionless, with 
whom he related his adventure. One of them head erect. like a brazen statue. Opposite, a 
who had seen Richard before, kuew him imme-|strea:n gushed from the rock, in which the rider 
diately as the “‘ mad half farthing.” washed his hands and head. The water was 
Then the prince laughed, and Richard in an- | like ink and so coloured all it touched, that when 
guish sunk on his knees, vowing he should be, the huge man turned his ugly face to Richard, it 
ruined without the half farthings. was black, contrasting strangely with his blood- 
‘Stand up, young man,” said the prince, laugh- | red clothes. 
ing, ‘you have my princely word that youshail, “ Be not alarmed, young man, this is one of 
have as many half farthings as you want—thirds, the ceremonies I must perform to please the 
of a farthing would not need to be coined, as; devil; every Friday I must here so wash, in scort 
my neighbours declare my farthings are so light! and mockery of him whom you eall your dear 
it takes three to make a good one.” \ Saviour, aud when I uced new clothes, I mix the 


With these, he passed into a 
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water with drops of my own blood, from whence 
comes this magnificent red colour, and there are 
yet other conditions heavier than these. 


«“] have bound my body and soul so firmly 
to him there is now no possible redemption. And 
know you what the niggard gave me for it? 
100,000 gold pieces a year. This is too little, 
and for that reason I will buy your ‘gallows man,’ 
that I may play the old curmudgeon a trick. 
He has my soul fast, and now the little black 
devil shall come back without winning one more 
soul to Hell. 





This will make the green dragon | 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PreEtupeE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Auto- 
biographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


The peculiar admirers of Wordsworth have long known, 
from the preface to the Excursion, not only that that poem 
was designed as a portion of a more extended work, but 


also that the author had already written the introduction 
to that work, as well as other parts of it, besides the Ex- 


curse.” At this he laughed so loud that the rocks | cursion itself. 


re-echoed it, and even the motionless black horse | 
appeared to join. “Now,” said he again turn-| 
ing to Richard, “companion, do you bring the 
half farthings ?” 

“Tam not your companion,” said Richard, half| 
in scorn, half in fear, yet opening his purse. 

“Ah!” said he, “* who hunted the prince with 
that monster, that you might conquer him?” 

“It was not necessary,” said Richard, and told | 
how the prince had already thirds of farthings in| 
circulation. 


The red man seemed vexed to think he had. 
had the unnecessary trouble of a conflict with| 
the monster—then he changed a good farthing| 
for three of Richard’s bad ones, and gave one of 
these to Richard in exchange for the ‘ gallows. 
man.’ 

Again the buyerlaughed loudly. “Thou canst | 
not help it, Satan. Now gold here. as much as | 
my black horse can carry.” Soon the monstrous | 
animal groaned under his heavy burden, then he | 
took his master up and went straight over the| 
rocky wall, high up the perpendicular rocks as 
if he was flying, but yet with such terrible con-| 
tortions and motions, that Richard went into the | 
cavern to avoid seeing any more. When he) 
again came out, on the other side of the moun-' 
tain, the wholly happy feeling of freedom filled | 
his soul, he felt that he had done penance for the 
sins of his youth, and that the ‘ gallows man’ could 
no more belong to him. In the fulness of his 
joy, he lay on the green grass, caressed the flow- 
ers, and kissed his hand to the sun. 

An entirely light heart beat again in his breast, 
butnot, as formerly, light from thoughtlessness and 
frivolity. Though he might have boasted of out- 
witting the devil himself, he did not boast—but 
preferred to devote his whole youthful strength 
to leading a useful and honorable life. In this) 
he succeeded so well, that, after a few years, he 
returned a successful merchant to his own coun- 
try—married a wife, and often the happy grey- 
headed old man told his children and grand- 
children the story of the cursed ‘ gallows man,’ as 


| ers, as far as he was acquainted with them. 





a useful warning to them. 





“Several years ago,” wrote Wordsworth, in 1814, 


“when the author retired to his native mountains, with 
| the hope of being able to construct a literary work that 
might live, it was a reasonable thing that he should take 


a review of his own mind, and examine how far nature 
and education had fitted him for such employment. 

“As subsidiary to this preparation, he undertook to 
record, in verse, the origin and progress of his own pow- 
That work, 
addressed to a dear friend, most distinguished for his know- 
ledge and genius, and to whom the author's intellect is 
deeply indebted, has been long finished.” 

The friend here alluded to is Coleridge, who has trans- 
cribed his feelings with regard to it, and the author’s re- 
cent death has given to the public this introductory poem 
in the volume now under consideration. 

“The Prelude,” is a history, in fourteen books of un- 
pretending and easy blank verse, of the mental develop- 
ment and education of a poet. "The author exhibits a 
very close adherence to this idea throughout the whole, 
nor is he ever led away to describe scenes and évents not 
essential to the formation of his intellect, however inti- 
mately connected with his personal experience. “The 
Prelude,” therefore, will be apt to prove a tedious volume, 
we fear, to all but genuine Lakers in their poetical taste. 
Autobiographical reading in blank verse is at best but dry 
provender, but when the writer is eminently selt-reflective 
and gives whole passages of metaphysical , inquiry,— 
moreover, when that writer is William Wordsworth, whose 
lines flow on in the same tranquil current, 1” omne rolu- 
bilis evum,—it will require a Wordsworthian indeed to 
smack his lips over the repast and offer up a “ grace after 
meat.”’ For ourselves, schooled, as we are, into a gene- 
rous appreciation of the beauties of the bard of “ Rydal 
Mount,” by long acquaintance with, and careful study of 
his earlier works, we must corfess that more frequent de- 
scriptions of scenery and events in The Prelude would 
have pleased us better than so much consciousness and 
introspection. The book contains very many lines that 
are flatly and hopelessly prosaic, often long passages of 
such ; it lacks, too, the fire of that poetry which “ bright- 
eyed fancy” utters, when she 


Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn— 


but it has nevertheless glorious strains, which we can- 
not but regret that the author should have kept back, 
nearly half a century, from mankind. 

The versification of Wordsworth, like that of Cowper 
and Crabbe, is at times but little more than disjointed 
prose, and might be successfully imitated by breaking 
into lines of ten syllables any well-written essay on moral 
philosophy. The Bourgeois Gentilhomme expressed 
his great surprise that he had been speaking prose forty 
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years of his life without knowing it. The essayist, who 
should try the experiment we have suggested and find his 
thoughts poetry, would doubtless manifest as great as- 
tonishment as M. Jourdain. 

But, lest the disciple of Wordsworth accuse us of irrev- 
erently discussing the merits of one who is far above the 
reach of praise or blame,—niched in the great temple of | 
song but a little lower than the master of all, “ with his 
singing robes about him’’—let us hasten to do homage to 
his shade by culling from the “Prelude” a few of its 
choicest sweets. We shall thus evince our gratification | 
at having enjoyed them, and vindicate ourselves from the 
charge of insensibility to genius. The first two books 
are taken up with the author’s “ Childhood” and “School- 
time,” and are full of exquisite passages. The earliest 
associations of his boyish days are thus introduced :— 


Ah! better far than this, to stray about 
Voluptuously through fields and rural walks, 
And ask no record of the hours, resigned 

To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 

Of all things, and deliberate holiday. 

Far better never to have heard the name 

Of zeal and just ambition, than to live 

Baffled and plagued by a mind that every hour 
‘lurns recreant to her task ; takes heart again, 
Then feels immediately some hollow thought 
Hang like an interdict upon her hopes. 

This is my lot; for either still I find 

Some imperfection in the chosen theme, 

(4r see of absolute accomplishment 

Mueh wanting, so much wanting, iu myself, 
“hat ! recoil and droop, and seek repose 

Tp listlggness from vain perplexity, 

{ ie 2 ravelling toward the grave, 

Like @ se steward who hath much received 
And rendére nothing back. 


Was it for this 
Th 1, ‘ne forest of all rivers, loved 
I ( ‘os murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
A ut bis alder shades and rocky falls, 
Aud from his fords ond s>allows, sent a voice 
Tha? fewed slong my @ ams? For this, didst thou, 
O Derwent) ¥ indimg an ng grassy holms 
Where L was looky on. a babe in arms, 
Make ceaveless muse thet composed my thoughts 
To more than infant soft ess, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwells 3 of mankind 
A foretast2, a dim earn of the calm 
That Nat me breathes «\ ong the hills and groves. 
When he had left the ntains and received 
On his scivoth breast | :e shadow of those towers 
That yet survive, a shattered monument 
Of feudel sway, the bright blue river passed 
Along the margin of cnr terrace walk; 
A tempting playmate whom we dearly loved. 
Oh, many) 4 time have |, a five years’ child, 
In a smill mill-race severed from his stream, 
Meade ove long bataing of a summer’s day ; 
Basked in the sen, and plunged and basked again 
Alterna:s, eil a summer's day, or scoured 
The sandy fields, leaping through flowery groves 
Of yeilew ragwort, or when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height, 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Benenth the sky,as if | :ad been born 
On Indiem ploins; anc from my mother’s hut 
Hed rau groad in wontonness, tosport 





A naked Mitege in under shower. 


The third and fourth books describe his “ Residence at 
Cambridge,” and his “Summer Vacation.” Our pure and 
simple poet seems to have been little at his ease in the 
roystering circles of “the Evangelist, St. John,” his pa. 
tron, and passed unassoiled through the temptations of 
college-life. Once, he confesses, in pouring out libations in 
Milton’s lodge to the memory of the great bard, his brain 
“srew dizzy,’ and he describes with charming naivet 
the condition of booziness. “The Vacation” came ag 
a delightful relief to his over-tasked energies, and his quiet 
joy in finding himself again among his native streams and 
mountains is beautifully pictured in the following lines— 


Those walks well worthy to be prized and loved— 
Regretted!—that word, too, was on my tongue, 
But they were richly laden with all good, 

And cannot be remembered but with thanks 
And gratitude, and perfect joy of heart— 

Those walks in all their freshness now came beck 
Like a returning Spring. When first I made 
Once more the circuit of our little lake, 

If ever happiness hath lodged with man, 

That day consummate happiness was mine, 

W ide-spreading, steady, calm, contemplative. 
The sun was set, or setting, when I left 

Our cottage door, and evening soon brought on 
A sober hour, not winning or serene, 

For cold and raw the air was, and untuned; 
But as a face we love is sweetest then 

When sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 

It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 

Have fulness in herself; even so with me 

It fared thatevening. Gently did my soul 

Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 

While on I walked, a comfort seemed to touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate : 
Strength came where weakness was not known to be, 
At least not felt; and restoration came 

Like an intruder knocking at the door 

Of unacknowledged weariness. I took 

The balance, and with firm hand weighed myself. 
—Of that external scene which round me lay, 
Little, in this abstraction, did I see ; 
Remembered less ; but I had inward hopes 

And swellings of the spirit, was rapt and soothed, 
Conversed with promises, had glimmering views 
How life pervades the undecaying mind; 

How the immortal soul with God-like power 
Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her; how on earth, 
Man, if he do but live within the light 

Of high endeavours, daily spreads abroad 

His being armed with strength that cannot fail. 
Nor was there want of milder thoughts, of love 
Of innocence, and holiday repose; 

And more than pastoral quiet, ’mid the stir 

Of boldest projects, and a peaceful end 

At last, or glorious, by endurance won. 

Thus musing, in a wood I sate me down 

Alone, continuing there to muse: the slopes 
And heights meanwhile were slowly overspread 
With darkness, and before a rippling breeze 
The long lake lengthened out its hoary line, 
And in the sheltered coppice where I sate 
Around me from among the hazel leaves, 

Now here, now there, moved by the straggling wind, 
Came ever and anon a breath-like sound, 

Quick as the pantings of the faithful dog, 

The off-and-on companion of my walk ; 

And such, at times, believing them to be, 
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I turned my head to look if he were there ; 
Then into solemn thought | passed once more. 


the book— 


Nor less do I remember to have felt, 
Distinctly manifested at this time, 
A human-heartedness about my love 
For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private being and no more : 
Which I had loved, even as a blessed spirit 
Or Angel, if he were to dwell on earth, 
Micht love in individual happiness. 
But now there opened on me other thoughts 
Of change, congratulation or regret, 
A pensive feeling! It spread far and wide ; 
The trees, the mountains shared it, and the brooks. 
The stars of heaven, now seen in their old haunts— 
White Sirius glittering o’er the southern crags, 
Orion with his belt, and those fair Seven, 
Acquaintances of every little child, 
And Jupiter, my own beloved star! 
Whatever shadings of mortality, 
Whatever imports from the world of death 
Had come among these objects heretofore, 
Were, in the main, of mood less tender : strong, 
Deep, gloomy were they, and severe ; the scatterings 
Of awe or tremulous tread, that had given way 
In later youth to yearnings of a love 
Enthusiastic, to delight and hope. 


As one who hangs down-bending from the side 
Of aslow-moving boat, upon the breast 
Of a still water, solacing himself 
With such discoveries as his eye can make” 
Beneath him in the bottom of the deep, 
Sees many beauteous sights—weeds, fishes, flowers, 
Grots, pebbles, roots of trees, and fancies more, 
Yet often is perplexed and cannot part 
The shadow from the substance, rocks and sky, 
Mountains and clouds reflected in the depth 
Of the clear flood, from things which there abide 
In their true dwelling; now is crossed by gleam 
Of his own image, by a sunbeam now, 
And wavering motionssent he knows not whence, 
Impediments that make his task more sweet ; 
Such pleasant office have we long pursued 
Incumbent o’er the surface of past time 
With like success, nor often have appeared 
Shapes fairer or less doubtfully discerned 
Than these to which the Tale, indulgent Friend! 
Would now direct thy notice. Yet in spite 
Of pleasure won, and knowledge not withheld, 
There was an inner falling off—I loved, 
Loved deeply all that had been loved before, 
More deeply even than ever: but a swarm 
Of heady schemes jostling each other, gawds, 
And feast and dance, and public revelry, 
And sports and games (too grateful in themselves, 
Yet in themselves less grateful, I believe, 
Than as they were a badge glossy and fresh 
Of manliness and freedom) all conspired 
To lure my mind from firm habitual quest 
Of feeding pleasures, to depress the zeal 
And damp those yearnings which had once been mine— 
A wild, unworldly-minded youth, given up 
To his own eager thoughts. 


We should like to pursue our notice of the “ Prelude” 
imto an analysis of the entire poem, to follow the author 


and in France, to run over bis reflections on the French 
Revolution and enjoy again the sweet and lofty poesy of 
his concluding thoughts. We should like to quote from all 

The next and last passage we shall quote, is strikingly | these, the most striking passages, because we are persua- 
self-reflective, but is perhaps one of the finest things in |ded that very many who would read and enjoy them in 


detached sentences, will be deterred by prejudice against 


the Lake School of Poetry, from arriving at them in the 
book itself. But out limited space forbids us to do so, 
and we must reluctantly dismiss “ The Prelude” withthe 
expression of our decided conviction that, however une- 
qual in execution it may be, it will last as long as any, 
even of the noblest efforts of William Wordsworth. 





History oF Danivs tue Great: By Jacob Abbott; 
with engravings. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


This is another of the series of popular Histories 
by the same author. It is a pretty and very readable 
volume, in proof of which we affirm, upon our veracity, 
that we read through its 286 pages at one sitting. The 
book, if it does not deserve the name of a history, at least 
contains interesting selections from the history of the early 
times, and great personages and events, of which it treats. 
It is a sweet morsel for the mental palate, that imparts a 
wholesome hunger for more. It is well suited to the 
youthful mind or the mass of the people; but though well 
enough written to satisfy even the fastidious taste of 
the scholar, it is not for him sufficiently profound. He 
loves to drink history from her original fountaius, knowing 
that there it is fresher if not purer, and if the fountain 
itself be impure, he loves to filter it for himself. Or, if he 
is content to have that labor done for him by others, he 
goes to those master chemists, who have proved their skill 
in separating the true from the false, the historical from 
the fabulous,—such as Heeren, Arnold, Prescott, &c. 
What a strange delusion it is, that makes the people of 
our day and generation spend their precious time, and eye- 
sight, and intellect, m reading every thing that is calleda 
novel, whether good, bad, or indifferent, although there are 
twenty bad or indifferent for one that is good,—when the 
works, from which truth and knowledge are to be gathered, 
are far more interesting as well as more useful. What 
work of fiction is more entertaining than the historical 
narratives of that honest and simple-hearted, but it may 
be over credulous, old chronicler Herodotus? Whatnovel 
so thrilling and so soul-stirring, as the History of the Pe- 
loponnesian War by Thucydides, that paragon of histo- 
rians? What novellette, or “ moral tale’ of the present 
day, will compare in dramatic interest with this little his- 
tory of Darius? Yet the book does not do justice to its 
greatthemes. In reading, for example, the account of the 
great battle of Marathon, we have but ‘a bird’s eye view 
of it,—no adequate idea is given to us of the patriotism, 
skill, and valour of the Greeks, and the wisdom with which 
their great commander made his preparations and chose 
his ground for the combat. Again we bid the students of 
history and lovers of classical lore “ petere fontes,”— 
“drink deep” of the Pierian spring. But if you are more 
fond of the agreeable than the profound, still mingle a 
little of the useful with the sweet; if you will not read 
the Bible, Tacitus, Thucydides, Heeren, Arnold, &c., at 
least read Irving, Macaulay, and kindred writers, in 
preference to the heary light reading of Cooper, James, 
Mrs. Gore, Dickens, et id omne genus. 

Let us not however be misunderstood. All history is 
not equally useful, nor is all fiction useless. Inacertain 
sense, there is history that is false, and fiction that is true. 
Much that pretends to be history is not really so, 7. e.— 
is not true; and much even of true history records events 
strange, unnatural, and beyond all probability. So on the 





on his journey to the Alps, to abide with him in London 


other hand the masters of fiction adhere generally so 
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closely to the laws of physical and moral nature in their 
creations, that their books are as instructive as if they 
were true. Thus we know and feel that Shakspeare is 
true,—not in his history of events, but in his delineation 
of the human heart and its passions; and that Walter 
Scott is truthful in the romances from his pen, which have 
afforded and ever will afford so much delight to the family 
fireside. We have already had something to say about 
the readers and the venders of that sort of light literature 
which distils a moral poison wherever it goes,—a litera- 


ture of which Eugene Sue, and the woman who writes | 


under the name of George Sand, are now the burning and 
shining lights, but which did not begin with them. 


Rurat Hours: By a Lady. 
Putnam. 


New York. George P. 
1850. 


A very charming book from the pen of a young lady. 
It is a pleasant chronicle of incidents and employments 
in the country, with the observations of the authoress 
thereon. It contains nothing very original or striking: 
but exhibits the natural, and at the same time refined, 
tastes of a lady, with a fair share of reading and thought, 
and a sound healthy tone of sentiment and opinion. 
The copyright being secured by J. Fennimore Cooper, 
and the book inscribed to the author of the “ Deerslayer,”’ 
it is no rash conjecture to assume that the work is his 
daughter's. Webespeak for her a favorable reception at 
the hands of our fair readers, who will find her well de- 
serving of it. The following passage (page 172) is espe- 
cially worthy of commendation in these days of agitation 
for “ Female Rights” — 


“ We American women certainly owe a debt of gratitude | 


to our countrymen for their kindness and consideration for 
us generally. Gallantry may not always take a graceful 
form in this part of the world, and mere flattery may be 
worth as little here as elsewhere ; but there is a glow of 
generous feeling toward woman in the hearts of most 
American men, which is highly honorable to them as a 
nation and as individuals. Inno country is the protection 
given to woman’s helplessness more full and free—in no 
country is the assistance she receives from the stronger 
arm so general—and nowhere does her weakness meet 
with more forbearance and consideration. Under such 
circumstances it must be woman’s own fault, if she be not 
thoroughly respected also. The position accorded to her 
is favorable ; it remains for her to fill itin a manner worthy 
her own sex, gratefully, kindly, and simply; with truth 
and modesty of heart and life; with unwavering fidelity 
of feeling and principle, with patience, cheerfulness, and 
sweetness of temper—no unfit return to those who smooth 
the daily path for her.” ; 

Read that, ye brazen apostles of what ye call “the rights 
of woman”—ye, who frequent mass meetings, and delight 
to parade vourselves before the public—ye, who glory in 
tumults, and rejoice when your violent language and be- 
haviour provoke the applause, or the resentment, of the 
mob to whom ye speak! Read—and if not yet totally un- 
sexed, let the truth, which she utters from the sweet, wo- 
manly instinct of her heart, find entrance into yours, and 
purify them. 

We should be glad to copy many other and longer pas- 
seves from the abundant variety of Miss Cooper’s work : 
and especially, by way of showirg that she is not blind 
to the faults of the “ nobler sex,” the capital satire (pages 
298, 299,) upon the “ faint praise” with which men too 
often “damn” the culinary attempts of their housekeep- 
ers, while they extol the unapproachable excellence of 
“ the pie of five and twenty years ago.” 

Can any one tell us what is the Phebe bird, of which 
she speaks, on pages 16 and 667 


Tae CuristiaN EXAMINER AND ReELiGrous Miscgr. 
LaNyy: Crosby & Nichols. Boston. 


This work sustains its well established reputation, 
The September number of this year presents an attrac. 
tive table of contents, and some clever articles under the 
heads of Literary and Religious Intelligence. We cor. 
dially agree with the following remarks, provoked by the 
notoriety of a certain Dr. Achilli; who, upon the strength 
of an alleged conversion from the Church of Rome, and 
an unsparing denunciation of the Catholics, had been 
much caressed by certain zealous Protestants in England, 


“Previous experience, too, has over and over again 
warned us to beware of noisy apostates and converts, of 
wandering proselyters, and lecturers against their former 
brethren or religiouscotumunion. We have had them on 
this side of the water, and we avoid them. ‘They invari- 
| ably show a bad spirit! and; if they are not actually bur- 
|dened with disgrace, they seldom, harm their former 
, brethren so much as those who adopt them. A very dif- 
| ferent course and demeanor befit a sincere convert. His 
very experience will have humbled him, and tanght him 
gentleness and dignity of thought, modesty of behaviour, 
and forbearance of speech. If he was ever a sincere dis. 
ciple of the fold which he has left, some of his heart-strings 
will yet and always cling to it, and friends among the 
living and the dead will make his memories of it to be ten- 
der.” The reviewer adds—“ The Dublin Review gives us 








from authentic documents, and from police records, a com- 
| plete history of the so called Dr. Achilli, who has no 
| claim to the title which he assumes. 


He was ordained a 

priest of the Roman church, and all that the Roman In- 

quisition ever had to do with him was to deprive him of 

all his functions, because of his most flagitious conduct 

|in repeated acts of seduction and crime. He is proved 

| to be utterly unworthy of credit, a very base and bad man, 
and a most unquestionable impostor.” 

We do not understand the reviewer to deny—as we do 
not at all ourselves mean to question—the sincerity and 
piety of thousands, who have passed from one religious 
faith to another, even the most opposite. But we discredit 
the existence of such qualities, in company with vindic- 
tive hatred and rancorous abuse of former friends and as- 
sociates. Converts of this character in religion bear too 
strong and unpleasing a likeness to the deserter in war— 
the rat in politics—and the felon, who turns state’s evi- 
dence against his accomplices. 


REMINISCENCES OF ConGrREss: by Charles W. March: 
Baker & Scribner. New York. 1850. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Morris & Brother for this 
well written and spirited book. Its title is a misnomer; 
but it is not the less agreeable and instructive. It is a 
rapid sketch of the life of Daniel Webster, with.no other 
“Reminiscences of Congress” than the figures which 
filled up the background of the picture, on some of those 
memorable occasions, when the great statesman “ stood 
like a towér” among men, who would have been giants 
elsewhere. Making some small allowance for the parti- 
ality of a biographer, we have no fault to find with it, as 
it regards Mr. Webster. But we think the author ha; 
done less than justice to others. While he does not di- 
rectly assail Mr. Clay, he more than once makes insinua- 
tions, which, if credited, would detract greatly from the 
sincerity, the fearlessness, and the noble elevation of his 
character. Buthedeals with the memory of John Quincy 





Adams in a spirit that is not merely harsh, but ferocious and 
pitiless. We are not insensible to Mr. Adams’ faults— 
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especially to that bitterness of feeling, which, in his later | well, is indicated chiefly by the depth of his appetite ; not 
years particularly, was the source of so much vexation | the recommendable kind of man! A man full of pruri- 
and mischief. Southern men are not apt to view him in a | ent elements from the first: which at the last through his 
light too favourable. But nevertheless we cannot but|long course, have developed themselves over the family 
suspect—and we think there are few who will differ with of mankind into an expression altogether tremendous,” 
ys—that there is something of violent prejudice, if not of &c., &c. 
atred. in the delineation of Mr. Adams by our author. ; oe 

we cannot believe him to have been a man utterly and Mr. Carlyle’s peepee of Loyola is indeed “ alto- 
thoroughly selfish—cold and unfeeling towards every one | gether tremendous, as his expressions commonly are. 
else—without human sympathy—without a single fixed | dis style of persuasion reminds us of a zealous person 
principle or honest opinion—ungrateful for every kindness | og cts Apesnane heard «5 ond les ateemps to —— . 
shown, or honor conferred upon him—and ready to betray ree school in a rude western settlement. Presenting him- 
whoever trusted and supported him, for the prospect of| self where the backwoodsmen were shooting for beef, he 
new benefits to be obtained at the hands of new allies. interrupted the sport, and insisted that they should forth- 
Such a monster as this is held up by Mr. March, and pro- | with hear him and embrace his proposals. One of them 
claimed to be the likeness of Mr. Adams. We repeat de- told him bluntly to come another time, for they were busy. 
liberately that we do not believe it to be true. We know | “What !” — the apostle of education, “you d—d ig- 
nothing of Mr. March, or his possible relations to the | 20T@nt savage - do you one your children to or up as 
man, whose tomb he thus dishonors; but if there be no | &Teat newton as yourself?” Thereupon, the “ ignorant 
secret wound, no personel wrong, in the case, then his | Savage knocked him down: and he complained odieg 
spontaneous rancor is more to be wondered at, than friend a few days after, that he had been cruelly beaten, 
catia. for merely proposing to establish a school in the neighbor- 
hood. Like Mr. Carlyle, he had only been “trying to 
speak the truth to them.” 





LaTTER-DAY PampnuEts. No.8. Jesuitism. 








Another instalment of jargon—one more pamphlet full| AN Appress, delivered before the Society of Alumni of 
of uncouth phrases and fautastic ideas—the only discov-| the University of Virginia at the Annual Meeting: 29th 
erable point of which is, that there is no truth in the| June, 1850. By M.R.H.Garnett. Charlottesville, 
world—* that no man speaks the truth to you or to him-| 0.8. Allen & Co. 1850. : 
self, but that every man lies—with blasphemous audacity, 
and does not know that he is lying—before God and man, 
in regard to almost all manner of things.” 

We have long since ecased to look at Carlyle’s pam- 


The author of this address is the same gentleman who 
has acquired a wide celebrity by a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Union, Past and Present, How it works and how to 
save it,’’ which we noticed some time since. We had the 
phiets, except for amusement. This, we do sometimes | pleasure of hearing this effort delivered, and while we dif- 
find in the singularly absurd combinations, into which | fer yery widely with the author in some of the positions 
he tortures the King’s English, and the comical conceits he assumes, very especially int his belief that the free- 
which he dresses up in his rag-carpet fabric. He ad- school system is but an offshoot of socialism—yet we cor- 
dresses now his busy English readers, about to betake | dially commend the address to the reader as a most feli- 
themselves to “ their autumnal grouse shooting—the ra- | citons rhetorical performance, abounding in beauties of 
madhan, sacred fast, or month of meditative solitude and | composition, and evincing the most enlarged scholarship. 
devout prayer, now in use among the English.” And} The fact is, Mr. Garnett is a scholar that is a scholar. 
anon he appeals after this fashion to his fellow-creatures,| We speak of him knowingly, when we declare that no 
the Catholic priests—* Prim friend, with the rosary, scap-| young man in this country is more profoundly imbued 
ulary, and I know not what other spiritual block and tac- | with the love of learning or has evinced greater proofs of 
kle, scowl noton me. ~*~ * * Listen to me, for I swear! classical attainment. His views of slavery are somewhat 
thou art my brother, in spite of rosaries and scapularies ; | yltra, we think, and we cannot accede to them; placing 
and I recognize thee, though thou canst not me; and with | that institution, as we do, on the impregnable ground that 
love and pity know thee for a brother, though enchanted | jt is a part of the framework of our society, which rude 
into the condition of a spiritual mummy.” hands should not assail but at their peril, without attempt- 

Having secured by this flattering accost, a favorable | jing to show, as Mr. Garnett does, that ii is the root and 
hearing from his “prim friend with the spiritual block | source of every moral and political good. Nevertheless, 
and tackle,” he thus proceeds to delineate Ignatius Loy-| we cannot but admire the ingenuity with which his views 
ola, the founder of the Jesuits, and a canonized saint in| gre put forth, and we are quite of his opinion that in the 
the Romish calendar— 





present crisis, the institution of slavery is of great social 


. e Southern States. 
“Of Ignatius, then, I must take leave to say, there can advantage to th ns 


this be recorded, that probably he has done more mischief 
in the earth than any man born since. A scandalous mor- 
tal, O brethren of mankind who live by truth and not by 
falsity; I must call this man. Altogether, here where I 
stand, looking on millions of poor pious brothers reduced 





Tue Lire or Sitas TaLzort, a Commodore in the Navy 
of the United States. By Henry T'. Tuckerman. New 
York: J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton Street. 1850. 


to spiritual mummyhood, who curse me because I try to 
speak the truth to them, and on a whole world canting 
and grimacing from birth to death, and finding in their 
life two serious indubitabilities, Cookery and Scrip—how, 
if he is the representative and chief fountain of all this, 
can I call him other than the superlative of scandals? A 
bad man, I think; not good by nature: and by destiny 
swollen into a very Ahriman of badness. - Not good by 
nature, | perceive. A man born greedy ; whose great- 


This little volume was originally designed as one of 
the series of American Biography, edited by Jared Sparks. 
That work having been suspended, the author was indu- 
ced by the solicitation of Mr. Sparks himself to publish 
it in its present form. It is a charming narrative, and does 
justice to the memory of a gallant officer who served his 
country well. Our readers, who are familiar with Mr: 
Tuckerman’s style, need not to be told, that it is beauti- 
fully written, or that the author has worked up the events 





ness in the beginning, and even in the end if we will look 





of the Commodore’s Life in an admirable manner. We 
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regret exceedingly that want of room compels us to forego 
quoting two passages of great interest, which we had de- 
termined to place before the reader. ‘The price of the 
volume, however, is so moderate, that the reader can read- 
ily procure it for himself, and we can assure hiin he will be 
most amply repaid tor the amount expended and the time 
spent in the perusal. 
To be found at the store of Morris & Brother. 


Barxum’s Parnassus: being Confidential Disclosures of 
the Prize Committee on the Jenny Lind Song. Second 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1850. 


We congratulate our friends, the Messrs. Appleton, on 
the success of this brochure, for that it should reach a 
second edition is but a proof to us of how much can be 
done for a literary effort by the imprimatur of a respecta- 
ble publisher, taken in connection with a prevailing popu- 
lar excitement on the subject treated of. “ Barnum’s Par- 
nassus”’ is, beyond all question, the most melancholy 
failure since the “ Fable for the Critics,” and from the dis- 
mal resemblance that exists between the two productions 
we should take them to be from the same pen. We won- 
der that the shade of Horace (Smith, of course,) did not 
visit the author “at midnight in his drowsy bed,” for thus 
profanely attempting to initate the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
Of all the writers travestied by the author, Morris, Hal- 
leck, Bryant, Willis, Holmes, there is not one of whom he 
has caught a single characteristic, and when he writes 
*on his own hook,’ it is “ most tolerable and not to be en- 
dured.” ‘The worst thing in the book is the parody on 
“ Thanatopsis,” an offence which is so much more flagrant 
than picking a pocket that it convinces us again that the 
human heart is “deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked.” Altogether the thing is wretched, and if it ex- 
cites a laugh in any body, it will be that sort of laugh that is 
produced by eating the Sardinian ranunculus, spasmodic, 
frightful and presenting the contortions of risibility with- 
out its pleasing expression. 


For sale by J. W. Randolph. 


Tue Ititustratep Domestic Breie. By the Rev. In- 
gram Cobbin, M. A. New York: Samuel Hueston, 
139 Nassau Street. 


This valuable work will be completed in twenty-five 
numbers, of which we have received the first four. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and the typography | 


ee — 
<=, 


factory. In the case of Irving and Cooper, under My, 
Putnam’s auspices, the experiment has succeeded finely; 
and we doubt not Mr. Willis will reap equal advantage, 
Under the title of Life Here and There, he has brought 
together some of his earliest and best prose sketches and 
tales—those which appeared in the English Magazines, 
They form an admirable supplement to Rural Letters ang 
People I have Met, and in their way, are equally delightful, 


Tue Berzer. By W. S. Mayo. New York. G.P, 
Putnam. 1890. 


Books of oriental travel and fiction appear to have a 
permanent hold upon the sympathies of readers—if we 
may judge of their popularity by their number. The 
happy blending of the two—combining authentic histori. 
cal and descriptive sketches with the incident and charae- 
ter of a romance, is accordingly a form of writing which 
has become the most attractive at the present day. We 
might instance Anastasius as the initiative work in this 
department, but all the books of Eastern travel issued 
within twenty years have been eminently successful. Dr: 
Mayo, the author of the work before us, has a remarkable 
facility in uniting acute observation with imaginative 
power. His Kaloolah at once won him a wide reputation, 
The Berber is wrought out with more literary care, and is 
| finished with greater circumspection. It refers to a peo- 
| ple quite new in the annals of novel-writing, deeply inte- 
| resting to the anthologist, and abounding in fresh and sug- 
| gestive material, of which Dr. Mayo has made excellent 


} 


use. 





Tue Lity ann tue Totem; or the Huguenots in Flor- 
ida: by W. Gilmore Simms, New York. Baker & 
Scribner. 1850. 


The Huguenot colonies have received less attention 
from the illustrators of our early history, than any other 
settlements in the country now embraced within the Uni 
ted States. This is, doubtless, owing in a great degree 
| to the fact that they were not of Anglo-Saxon origin, and 

that such annals and memorials as were preserved of 
| them existed only in a foreign tongue. But of late a 
| growing interest has been manifested in the subject, which 
is indeed well worthy of it; and we hail with pleasure 





is very beautiful. The numbers before us have reached | ‘is mew contribution from the pen of a writer so popular 
the end of Deuteronomy. It is altogether an excellent | #8 Mr. Simms. We have not had time to do more than 
edition of the Bible for families, and we predict for it a| glance at the book; but the glance is sufficient to deter- 


large circulation. Morris & Brother have it for sale. mine us upon a more thorough acquaintance. 


The book is for sale by Morris & Brother, Main street. 


Lirk Here and Torre. By N. P. Willis. New York. 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. 





Blackwood’s Magazine and the Foreign Reviews have 
We infer from this, and the preceding volumes from the | of late possessed unusual interest. We could nothere even 
same house also by Mr. Willis, that this popular author | call by name the many striking articles that have ¢rrested 
has commenced a task peculiarly incumbent on the Amer- | ourattention, but we may mention particularly Sir Francis 
ican author, and one too apt to be neglected—we mean | Head’s paper in the Quarterly on the “ Mechanism of the 
the systematic arrangement and revision of his works | Post Office,” and the admirable reflections on “ Géthe’s 
for a standard edition. The desultory manner in which| Festival” in the Edinburgh. The reading world will be 
the best writer in this age of versatile requisitions, | delighted to kuow that Bulwer has resumed the fortune’ 
is obliged to issue his writings—the totally diverse | of the Caxtons in a sequel entitled “ My Novel; or Vari- 
forms of composition in which, at different times, he | eties in English Life.” 
exercises his pen, and finally the inevitable errors which| Subscriptions received to these works in Richmond by 
types are made to commit—render it most desirable that | the Agents, Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, to whose obliging 
authors of standard reputation should put their works, attentions we are indebted for the transmission of our 
into a shape which will render them effective and satie-' own copies. 
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